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SALISBURY DISTRICTS ESTATES. 


CAPITAL - - 


850,000. 





DIRECTORS. 
Colonel H,. T. MARSHALL, 18 Connaught Square. 
The Hon. H. STANHOPE, Ashe Warren, Hants. 
W. F. BATTCOCK, Sherwood, Roehampton Vale, Surrey. 





MANAGERS 
W. F. 


IN SALISBURY. 
BATES and GUY MARSHALL. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
The Company’s Sphere of operations combines : 
MINING. FREEHOLD FARMS. 
FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES in the Township of Salisbury, 
FREEHOLD WAREHOUSE AND STORES. (Admitted the 
finest in Salisbury. ) 


THE TRADING BUSINESS OF BATES, MARSHALL & (0, 
(The monthly sales have more than doubled since March, and 
now stand at over £1,000 per month.) 








What every sound and careful investor is looking out for at the present moment is a 
share that is intrinsically sound, and that by buying and locking up the same for a few 
months, he may, immediately the present war clouds blow over, find that he has invested 
his money in such a manner that he can secure a handsome profit on his capital, and reap 
the reward of his patience and care in making his selection. In order to do this it is 
necessary to examine most carefully the security before investing your capital. 

Many points are essential for a sound investment. First and foremost : Honest and 
capable management. Secondly : Ample working capital for work engaged in. Thirdly : 
That business undertaken admits of great possibi'ities and is fundamentally sound. 

Having carefully examined the position of the Salisbury District Estates, we are con- 
vinced that this Company fulfils all these requirements. The management is above 
reproach. The working capital of the Company is ample. The possibilities of the 
Company in the near future cannot be too sanguinely imagined. 

Je now come to a few details as to the actual working and position of the Company 
itself. 

The firm of Bates, Marshall & Co. has hitherto heen successfully carried on under 
a private Deed of Partnership, which Partnership is now absorbed by the Salisbury 
Districts Estates Company, and with the additional capital thus provided the business 
is proving to be capable of very considerable extension, the sales for October being over 
41,000 per month. The managers report that the business is extending very rapidly, 
and they further state that there is every prospect of the Company securing next spring 
the Government contract for supplies for the Executive, which will mean a substantial 
addition to the trading turnover. 

The Stores of the Company will be one of the finest in Salisbury, and are situate in 
Cecil Square, close tothe Government buildings and General Post Office. The situation is 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable in Salisbury, and every year must become more 
so. The upper storey will be available for bachelors’ quarters and a source of considerable 
revenue to the Company. 

After dealing with the trading portion of the Company's business, we next come to 
one of the most attractive forms of investment to every Englishman, and one to which 
nearly every wealthy capitalist can attribute some of his immense pile of wealth. We 
refer to Freehold Building Sites. 

FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES.--It is true that the day-to-day earning capacity 
does not exist, but they cannot run away. There they stand, every day becoming more 
valuable in a city such as Salisbury, that is so rapidly rising. One day they will repay 
ten or twenty-fold the capital that has been expended on them. The company took over 
Five Freehold Building Stands in Salisbury, all of considerable importance, and the 
directors report that two more building sites in good positions have been secured at a 
very moderate cost. The value of stands in the township is now steadily rising, and as 
the extension of the railway must tend largely to the development of Salisbury itself, it 
would be a great mistake to lose any opportunity of acquiring favourable sites. Our 
last mail advices give us news that a further extension of the railway is about to be made 
from Salisbury through Hartley and Gadzema to Bulawayo. 

Almost in the same category, but rather more speculative, and consequently the one 
that appeals to the element of speculation that is inherent in all intelligent men, come 








FREEHOLD FARMS AND GOLD-MINING CLAIMS, 


The Salisbury Districts Estates Company, it will be seen from the following particu- 
lars, own two most valuable farms, the situation of which can be seen on the map at the 
company’s office. 

Farm “‘ Yarrowdale.”—This farm must be regarded as of considerable importance and 


value, inasmuch as it is situated only 18 miles from Salisbury and close to the Mazoe 


Gold Belt, and within a mile and a half of the surveyed Township of Mazoe. The de- 
velopment that is taking place on the gold claims in the vicinity leaves no doubt that 
the reefs extend through this property also. The farm is 2,500 acres in extent, and the 
Chartered Company's military and police camp is situated within so yards of the farm 
(the boundaries of the two adjoining). 

The farm is well watered and timbered, and it is proposed to erect ‘‘ Trading Stores” 
here to make provision for the natives, of which there are some 20,009 to 30,000 in the 
district, and also the miners (who are rapidly increasing in number) with the varied 
articles necessary to a mining camp. These Stores will prove a valuable adjunct and a 
source of considerable profit to the Company. 

Farm ‘“ Maidstone.”—This property is situated on the direct line of ra’ lway between 
Salisbury and Umtali in the well-known farming district of Laurencedale. The railway 
line is completed and runs past the farm, and a station is being erected at Laurencedale, 
which will be about a mile from the property. 

The extent of the farm is 5,035 acres, and it is well watered and thoroughly suited 
both for raising stock and also for agricultural purposes. 

Timber—lIt is computed that there are at least 10,009 loads of firewood on the farm, 
and this firewood is readily saleable in Salisbury at from £3 to £4 per load. 

These farms, situate as they are, may at any moment become most valuable, and in 
the case of Farm Yarrowdale a sale might easily be effected (on further development) 
that would repay the capital twice over. 

GOLD MINING BEING VIGOROUSLY PUSHED. 

In the Directors’ last Report it will be seen that both the manager and themselves 
are keenly alive to possibilities in this direction, and we cannot do better than repeat 
from the Report :— 

Mr. Marshall, one of our managers, strongly advises us to take up mining ventures 
at once, as although they are rapidly becoming more and more in demand, several claims 
can still be picked up at prices which will ultimately prove very profitable. He has 
inspected some claims in Mazoe, and writes :—‘‘ I am very pleased with one block of ten 
claims, as it has some very good old workings, and the float on the dump pans freely, 1 
think we can secure one-haif interest at a low figure.” 

Mr. Marshall has also been offered a number of good blocks of ten claims each, ir 
the Hartley district. He started on rst September to inspect these and to prospect at 
Gadzema (in which neighbourhood he himself successfully worked in 1895-96). He will 
be absent on this work during some weeks. There is every reason to believe that his 
prospecting in this district will yield very good results, as Mr. Marshall's previous 
experience in similar enterprises led to the discovery of some good properties. His 
experience and good judgment may, therefore, be expected to be equally useful to this 
Company. 

Ve are fortunate in both our managers, as they have been in Salisbury several years. 
Mr. Bates was one of the pioneers, and is thoroughly conversant with business ways of 
the country. Mr. Marshall has been in the Administration as Registrar of the High 
Court, which post he resigned in order to take up gold prospecting. The shareholders 
may therefore feel assured that their interests in Rhodesia are in good hands. 

In conclusion, the investing public may have every confidence in studying carefully 
the position of this Company, and investing their money in same, knowing they are 
securing an interest in an honest and well-managed affair, the success of which is bound 
up in the success of Rhodesia, of which success all our highest and most capable 
authorities are fully convinced. 

The shares at the present moment can be bought on the Stock Exchange through 
any recognised broker at £1 1s. 3d. the £1 fully paid share. 





BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465.753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,875, 
Profits, £226,601. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :—MONTREAL. 
General Manager—E. S. CLOUSTON, Esgq., Montreal. 


London Office-22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


Undivided 








COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G., 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 


United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ . and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 


breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Fast Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 


H. W. HAYWARD. 














STANLEY SHOW. 


HUMBER CYCLES. 


Beeston Humbers, £21 10s.; First Grade Humbers, £17; 
Standard Humbers, £11 iis. 
All fitted with Free Wheel and Back Pedal Brake. 
Examine our Back Pedal Brakes. | Extreme simplicity, perfect in action. 


32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
HUMBER CYCLES AND MOTORS. 








The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST AND SECOND MORTCACE BONDS. 


Circulars containing the proposals for a reorganisation of the capital of this Com- 
pany may be obtained on application to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., Bankers, 
Eoaten, with whom Bonds should be deposited on behalf of the Trustees, Sir C. Rivers 
Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B., Joseph Price, Esq., and the Right Hon. Lord Welby, G.C.B., 
under the terms set forth in the circular. ; 

The interest Coupons due 1st January, 1900, must be detached before deposit, an 
will be paid on that date. 





CHAS. M. HAYS, President. 
Office of the President, Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, 
Montreal, October 17th, 1899. 
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ENGLAND’S LAST HOPE 


As seen from Germany 






EXPERIENTIA DOCET 
1.—A Suggestion from Austria 








ary 


BRITISH GENERAL: Cheer up, boys; so long as we hold the wires, 
we are sure to get the fame of victory. [Der Floh (Vienna) 





2.--And from France 


oom 


gm Fe — 
THE Press CENSORSHIP AT WoRK: How ‘* Alas!” becomes 


[Lustive Blitter (Berlin). ‘* Hip, hip, Hurrah !” [Figaro (Paris). 











HOTELS DE LUXE. 
GHEZIREH PALACE ana 

CAIRO Bver———vennsin HOTEL. 

MONTE CARLO piviera PALACE. 


NICE RIVIERA PALACE. 


For Tariffs, full particulars, and_to reserve accommodation, apply to the 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO., 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 
ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS, vwalnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
































PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS 
on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning papers are available. 
Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice! 


43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boaxp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 


Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 


of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin; 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue’ 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SoUTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


C.P.R. SERVICES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes). 








For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 





Tons. | Tons. | 
+ 3,750 | EtsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | 


Hornsy GRANGE 
OvinGpEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms 
amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario, 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


BUCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





JAMES BUCHANAN & Co. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tHe QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA,—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 


SATURDAY. 





South- 
Steamers. ampton. 
*DOUNE CASTLE 
(via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) Nov. 22 Nov. 23 
NORHAM CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ...ssessesseveee Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
AVONDALE CASTLE 


London. 


ON rte Dec. 1 Dec. 2 
TANTALLON CASTLE 
| A BEER) cs ccccvecccccces Dec. 8 Dec. 9 
TINTAGEL CASTLE 

(yin Camartes) 200002 cccccccece Dec. 15 Dec. 16 


DUNOTTAR CA 
(via Madeira) ........ eovee Dec. 22 Dec. 2 
* Monthly Steamer, for Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, THos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
} 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
| Subscri Capital—£ 2,250,000, in ss0jeee Shapes of 2; 
| r5s. each, Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund 
| £453,0c0. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C’ 
| _ Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca Town, 
| Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley King 
| William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Eitan 
| Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton. 
fobsnnesber » Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, ; 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East 
Beira, vr} Marques. 

Boarp or Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq. 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, -; A. A. Fraser, Esq. : 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. 5 ‘Tohn V oung, Esq. 5 
¢ ident at Cape 


————__.. 





ers. 


| General Manager (Resi own), James 
| Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


| 
| 
| 
| ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880 
| 











Paid-up Capital ........... esses $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ........sseseeeeee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
| nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
| Colonies. 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
| collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
| which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
| FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
GAUL an ee via Teneriffe ee Nov, 24 
NORMAN eee via Madeira and 
St. Helena oo os 
MEXICAN ees Via Madeira ee Dec, 36 
GAIKA ... ee Via Teneriffe and 








St. Helena ee Dec, $3 
MOOR ... ee Via Madeira ee Dec. 90 
GASCON ... ee via Tencriffe ee Jan, 6 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 





daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 1.M. for 
Capetown, Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. 3 and Class, £12 5s. 11d. 3 3rd Class, £5 135. 5d. 


| Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 


| B.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 
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South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise, 





NOTES 
BRISTOL 
1st INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER: ‘‘ An irresistible people ! 
They have unity, cohesion, indomitability, Empire——!” 


2ND INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER: ‘* And a dynasty !” 


Tue Liberal party is preparing for its new destiny—we 
may say for its new leadership. On Tuesday evening last 
the flower of that eclipsed body assembled at the Queen’s 
Hall in celebration of the Cromwell Tercentenary. And 
to these Lord Rosebery delivered an address and pro- 
pounded a philosophy. He spoke at length of Cromwell 
in words that will long remain before his hearers, before 
those who have studied the reports that were circulated 
in Wednesday’s papers. ‘‘ This man, or rather his equiva- 
lent of our age and civilisation, is my ideal Englishman,” 
he said to all purpose, ‘‘If you would rule the Empire 
you must be as he; if you would be otherwise, then I am 
done with you.” His address, to those who follow the 
trend of current politics, reads almost like a challenge. 
“The greatest because the most typical Englishman of 
all time” was Lord Rosebery’s actual description of 
Cromwell ; and herein it seems to us that he plainly told 
his hearers that unless they were prepared to sink their 
fads, vanities, and private ends—unless they were pre- 
pared to be Englishmen—they could walk where they 
chose, but not with him. That was his price, and, judging 
by the applause that acknowledged the purpose and 
courage of this address, the Liberal party will accept 
Lord Rosebery on his own terms. This gathering at the 
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Queen’s Hall may be the first step towards the formation 
of that Liberal Imperialist party which, Lord Rosebery 
has elsewhere declared, ‘‘is destined to control the fortunes 
of the country.” 


THE notorious M. Pavloff, now the guest of the 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, was good enough 
to assure a listening world on Wednesday that ‘‘ there is 
no basis whatever for the reports of a conflict between 
Russia and Japan over Korea. On the contrary, both 
Powers have entered into two formal compacts whereby 
the independence of Korea is maintained.” Weil, we shall 
see. M. Pavloff left the Far East four months ago; the 
information published in THe OvuTLOOK, and since con- 
firmed in London daily journals, came direct from the spot 
and instanter. Only this week, one who has proved over 
and over again that his knowledge of Far Eastern move- 
ments is weeks ahead of that even of our own Foreign Office, 
has declared that he considered it absolutely certain that 
there would be war between Japan and Russia very shortly, 
and, further, that before the end of 1900 the Japanese flag 
would be flying over Port Arthur. M. Pavloff has often 
enough before lulled the world into a false security. 


Tue Kaiser is, to use Mr. George Wyndham’s happy 
phrase, paying us a ‘morning call.” Now a morning 
call may be a mere social obligation, and in ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred give little pleasure to caller or to 
him who is called upon; but on the other hand a morning 
call may be tactful, considerate, and courteous, and this 
visit of the Kaiser is just one of these calls. And itis none 
the less so because it synchronises with our new compact in 
Samoa and our common understanding in the Far East. 
That we did not exaggerate in our leading article of last 
week the true significance of this Anglo-German under- 
standing, let this item, cabled from Washington on 
Sunday night, by the correspondent of the Standard, bear 
witness :— 


Germany’s establishment at the port of Kiao-Chau of a 
Chinese Custom House, to provide access to the interior is an 
example of voluntary action agreeable to the United States. 
As an illustration of what is displeasing, and what is in strong 
contrast with Count Cassini’s ingratiating statements, there is 
Russia’s requirement that merchants other than Russians 
must deposit fifteen thousand roubles before trading at Port 
Arthur, and an announcement that Russian trade by rail will 
have an advantage equivalent to one-third of the Customs 
upon ocean commerce. The United States will view with 
pronounced disfavour the conversion of Chinese “ Spheres ” 
into annexations, and will oppose them as earnestly as it will 
support the “ open door.” 


Tue visit of the German Emperor next week being of 
a purely private character, he is unable to receive aa 
address of welcome from the Mayor and Corporation of 
Portsmouth on landing; he is unable to lunch with the 
Lord Mayor of London; and he cannot go to Lowther 
Castle or to Oxford. Yeta flotilla of eight torpedo-boat 
destroyers will meet him somewhere near Dover and escort 
him to Portsmouth, and a fleet of six battleships and four 
cruisers will dip their flags and fire their guns in his honour 
at Spithead. If it be such a private visit, why all this fuss ? 
Even among Service men the question takes the form of 
a conundrum. But the Kaiser's faith is in the god of 
battles, and wherever he goes he must see a mailed fist. 
It is the very association of arms with the visit of the 
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Kaiser that makes his stay among us peculiarly private 
and personal. The explosion of villainous saltpetre is not 
a public demonstration of welcome, but a humouring of the 
atmosphere to the temperament of our august visitor. 
Loyal addresses and turtle luncheons might suit the Bey 
of Tunis or the Prince of Teufelsdriéck, but nothing save 
vt et armis will suit the Kaiser. 


A FEW more days and France will be herself again. A 
new Parliamentary Session has opened, and the old city 
on the Seine is once more in the hands of her lively poli- 
ticians. Since the close of the Affaire a deceptive calm 
had fallen on the land of generals and patriots. Later 
Great Britain, egoist as ever, monopolised the world’s 
attention with an unequal war. France no longer played 
the leading part. But the Chamber of Deputies comes on 
the scene, and the country can be trusted to take its 
opportunity. We are promised noise that will drown all 
the artillery of Ladysmith, all the dynamite of Mafeking. 
“There are already thirty notices of interpellations, 
and many of them on inflammable subjects,” wires one 
correspondent, scenting the coming fray : ‘‘ Fifteen relate 
to measures taken against officers from generals of divi- 
sion to lieutenants. Three refer to foreign politics (mean- 
ing us), and two to naval officers.” So there is every 
promise of a diversion that will turn the eyes of Europe 
from our own little efforts further south. 


As a beginning there has been a series of raids, on 
the premises occupied by the Assumptionist Fathers, whose 
crimes include the proprietorship of that poisonous rag 
La Croix. Among the booty lifted by the police is a large 
—some say a suspiciously large—sum of money. The 
Government are credited with the intention of prosecuting 
the religious body whose till they have sacked. That the 
money was intended to assist the revolutionary propaganda 
of Za Croix and its tributaries is the charge that will 
be preferred against the three priests now in custody. 
Thursday’s division in the Chamber of Deputies, when the 
Government emerged from a vote of confidence with an 
emphatic majority of 125, is as reassuring a piece of news 
as has been received from Paris this long time past. 
Every honest politician seems to have rallied to the side 
of the Republic and M. Waldeck Rousseau, while the 
Reactionaries were left bare and evident for all to mark. 
It seems as though the French Republicans are at last 
waking up to a sense of their responsibility—and of their 
danger. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD goes again to sea, and we 
congratulate him and the country. There has been some 
mystery about the matter, but the facts are very simple. 
An officer who has received an intimation that his name 
is to be submitted to Her Majesty is guilty of a grave 
act of indiscretion if, before the Queen’s approval has 
been signified, he allows it to become known that he has 
been chosen for the command. In this case Lord Charles 
Beresford was asked if he would care to have the second 
flagship in the Mediterranean, and he replied in the 
affirmative. Before the Queen’s approval was obtained 
the news leaked out, and then followed his lordship’s 
dementi, Since then the whole business has been settled, 
and Lord Charles has selected the staff who will ac- 
company him out to the Revenge, on which ship he will 
hoist his flag next January. Noone can read Captain 
Mahan’s ‘ Life of Nelson”—Messrs. Sampson Low have 
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this year issued a second and revised edition of this 
notable book—without being struck by the immense im- 
portance which England’s great naval hero attached to 
the Levant, where he first met Lady Hamilton, and where 
his watchfulness led to the glorious Battle of the Nile, 
Lord Charles Beresford, however, has for years preached 
the doctrine that were the Suez Canal assailed the best 
thing would be to dam it. He is now going out to take 
charge of that division of the squadron whose main 
function is to defend the entrance to the Canal and to 
render its destruction impossible. Beresford the tactician 
is thus to override Beresford the strategist and politician, 
It is also to be noted that Sir John Fisher will have as his 
second in command a lifelong friend, and that the two 
admirals up the Straits will be men who have scarcely a 
shadow of a difference of opinion. We can do without 
Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., gua M.P., but now that 
the opportunity is offered for his co-operation with one of 
our smartest admirals, who is also one of his oldest 
friends, on the most important British naval station in 
the world, no one will regret the transfer of the flag 
from York to the Revenge. 


SPEAKING on commercial education, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach has made a pathetic appeal to the ‘‘ pious founder.” 
London was to have her teaching university ; what more 
fitting than to engraft on this a commercial faculty—paid 
for by the pious founder. Now, it is true that we owe a 
large part of our educational endowments to the pious 
founder ; but such appeals in the mouth of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are a very bad sign. It will be his 
business next year to tackle the whole question of educa- 
tion, not technical and commercial only ; and if he is a 
statesman he must be prepared to pay the necessary price. 
Education is as much a national concern as the Navy is, 
though in education the Government need do no more 
than pay office expenses, so to speak; and we repeat 
what we have so often said before, to organise secondary 
education will need a large money grant. Regard this as 
a national investment which will bring forth fruit fiftyfold 
in two generations, and you will not grudge a tithe on 
the national prosperity; try to do without paying, and 
the Bill and the Board will be a sorry farce. 


For many years the Cambridge Scholastic Agency, 
under the able management of Professor Lewis, has done 
invaluable work in bringing schools and teachers together, 
at about one-fifth of the charge made by private agencies. 
That enterprising University has now gone one better, 
and started an Appointments Association ‘‘to establish 
and distribute information respecting appointments which 
can be appropriately filled by members of the Association, 
and to organise means of communication between candi- 
dates for such appointments and the persons or bodies 
making the appointments.” The Vice-Chancellor pre- 
sided, and almost everybody of note was there or wrote in 
sympathy. We cannot say much for the wording of the 
resolution, which nearly chokes us; but the idea is ex- 
cellent, and we hope it may have the effect of guiding 
many to a useful life-work. In particular we would urge 
the Association to get into touch with educational autho- 
rities for India and the Colonies. The best men do not 
go to India, because they do not know how; and the 
home tradition might exercise a useful restraint on our 
Colonies, which are apt to treat their professors and 
teachers with something like bad faith. 
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A GLANCE at the almost daily issued lists of casualties 
occurring in the Transvaal campaign shows that the names 
of officers still continue to form a very large proportion 
thereof. This is almost inevitable. In the first place, 
we are fighting a skilful and enterprising enemy, who are 
fully aware of the advantage that naturally accrues to 
themselves with the death of each of our officers. Even 
savages soon appreciate this fact ; and the Boers make a 
special point of ‘picking off” the commissioned ranks. 
What we for our part should do is to lessen the liability 
of our officers to find billets for Boer bullets by rendering 
them less conspicuous in their uniform, and supplying 
them with suitable weapons with which to defend them- 
selves when at close quarters. It is all very well to say 
that one soldier in khaki looks very much like another ; 
but when one of these soldiers carries a rifle and bayonet, 
and the other wears the ‘‘Sam Browne” equipment and 
is armed with a sword and revolver, it does not require a 
pair of field glasses to distinguish between them. General 
Joubert’s men, at any rate, have found no great difficulty 
in doing so. Consequently, it might be as well if our 
officers were armed in the same manner as the rank and 
file. The revolvers at present used by them are of very 
little benefit at a less distance than twenty yards, while 
the sword is almost a contemptible weapon, save in the 
hands of a fencing-master. 


In the exercise of his natural duties as a leader, an 
officer is bound to be where the bullets fall thickest, viz. in 
front of the firing line. It is nonsense to say they needlessly 
expose themselves. The commissioned ranks of the British 
army are not in the habit of directing operations from the 
rear, or adopting the tactics recommended by the Duke 
of Plaza Toro, of ‘‘ Gondoliers ” fame. They believe firmly 
in Lord Wolseley’s dictum: ‘‘If you want to succeed 
in the service, try and get shot.” Said the Commander- 
in-Chief the other night: ‘‘ The British officer has suffered, 
and expects to suffer, and ought to suffer. I hope most 
sincerely and truly, that whatever may be in store for us, 
whatever battles there may be in this war, that when we 
read the list of casualties there will be a very large 
proportion of officers sufferers as well as men.” Lord 
Wolseley has so frequently figured in a casualty list 
himself that he is fully qualified to speak. 


For a long time past a kind of agitation has been 
going on to secure a reduction in the length of the legal 
Long Vacation. This idea, emanating from and chiefly 
backed up by solicitors, gave way a little time ago to a 
proposition that the clerical and secretarial work of the 
Courts might proceed as usual at least for a part of the 
Long Vacation. This theory, too, has given way some- 
what, and it is now almost confidently asserted in some 
quarters that the Long Vacation is to commence on 
August 1 and end on October 12. This puts the Vacation 
back twelve days without altering its length. It is said 
that the Inns of Court and other legal bodies have 
assented to this alteration. We are at a loss to know 
upon what authority the statement is made. Even if it 
be true, the Inns of Court have no power to alter the 
Vacation, beyond the weight that their recommendation 
to the Lord Chancellor would carry. At the Bar generally 
the suggestion seems unknown, and the only objection 
among barristers to the present Vacation is that plead- 
ings cannot be delivered while it lasts. Meanwhile the 
Vacation stands where it did, and seems likely to do so. 
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ENTER THE KAISER 


On Monday comes the German Emperor, of Prussian and 
of English—or, to be more accurate, of Scottish—blood 
compounded. He will receive from us the heartiest of 
welcomes—a welcome due to the grandson of our Queen 
and a compatriot of our own or of our more moral and 
intellectual half. He will receive, moreover, the greetings 
justly due to the President of the great German Confedera- 
tion—an empire and a race for which, after all, English- 
men have at heart a far kindlier and more sympathetic 
feeling than for any other foreign State, except America— 
which, by the way, is not foreign at all. Hoch! Hoch! 
Hoch / then, for William, King of Prussia and German 
Emperor. But do not let us attach more significance two 
his visit than justice, self-respect, and courtesy permit. 
None of these things permits the blending of the British, 
American, and German flags in public places, and we are 
very much mistaken if the Emperor would not resent—and 
justly—any such error in tact. You cannot, and ought 
not to seek to, bluff a man into a public implication 
of partisanship which he has not himself proposed. It 
is significant enough that the Emperor has made up his 
mind that the meeting of the Reichstag will prevent his 
going to Lord Lonsdale’s at Lowther. That Emperor is 
not known who is likely to be pleased by the easy as- 
sumption with which Lord Lonsdale expressed the Imperial 
views on international politics. The Emperor—for a con- 
sideration, and out of regard to other than political reasons 
—is our friend and co-worker in China, Africa, and else- 
where, but he has his own “ public” to think of, as much 
as any editor. In effecting a better understanding between 
the two nations he can only be handicapped by any well- 
meant tactlessness on the part of unreflecting Britons. 
Upon the bitterness against this country which ani- 
mates the German rank and file we have received some 
interesting notes from one whose knowledge of both 
countries is perhaps unequalled, and who has lately been 
studying this very matter in Berlin and other centres. ‘1 
find,” says this authority, ‘‘ that bitterness quite unabated. 
The Press only reflected the common view of people at 
large, and if the Press has grown gentler—well, there has 
been a muzzling order. Partly it is mere trade jealousy, 
but partly this sentiment is fomented in agrarian districts 
by the Junker class. The ‘trade jealousy’ is unreason- 
able, for the Germans are doing so well, thanks to the 
British flag. And in agrarian Prussia, where the Junker 
sets the tune, the bitterness is deep-seated. The 
Junker is ‘going back in the betting.’ He is not the 
person he was in the towns, he is desperately hard 
up, and in times of peace he finds his value in the 
marriage (or any other) market is dwindling. Britain he 
regards as the policeman of Europe who keeps the peace 
and prevents the war which is his only chance of getting 
his head out of water. Many officers again had counted 
on making something by the offer of their swords to the 
South African Republic. Britain has knocked that on the 
head, for leave is stopped to officers going to South 
Africa. Consequently the bitterness of the Junker is 
terrible. He is hurt too by the social disadvantage at 
which he believes that the comparative wealth and arro- 
gance of British officers puts him. But all this I believe 
will go, if the Emperor is left alone. I shall not be sur- 
prised if the entire tone of the Prussian nation changes in 
an instant. It may not be yet awhile, but come it will. 
The pendulum begins to swing for high State reasons. 
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The Emperor and his Von Biilow feel that if they are to 
build their fleet, keep the Open Door in China, and stave 
off the horrid spectre of the Russian advance, to Britain 
they must trend. The Government has made up its mind, 
and the Junker and the trader will see this sooner or 
later.” 

Thus our authority. And let us walk warily and not 
embarrass William the Excellent—zn posse—by maladroit 
and undignified caresses. 


CROMWELL 


“* The damned Psaini-singing old humbug.” 


HE had the heart of love, 
The heart of love and steel, 
The unshaken English heart 
That can be merciless, 
That can be merciful. 


He looked upon the State 

And saw that it was foul. 

‘* It shall be cleansed,” he said, 

‘* Straightway it shall be cleansed : 
Yea, even with tears and blood!” 


The People loved him not, 

The Princes mocked at him ; 
= With Sword and Book he strode 
Among them like a tower : 
‘IT am your Law,” he said. 


He woke the People’s strength 
To know itself and fear 
No other strengths that were : 
For Princes of all time 
He read the lesson out. 


For England hath he set 

The way, the immutable plan, 
The rule of Empery : 

** If ye would rule abroad, 

Be fitly ruled at home.” 


Q ANDA 


. Is Mr. Kruger a Manxman? 
. There is a prettier question. 
. What? 
. Is Mr. Stead a Zulu? 
Q. You are too flippant ! 
about the war? 
. Pray excuse me. 
. Why? 
. I prefer to be excused. 
. But the war is an important matter ?, 
. It drags. 
. Shall we try Cromwell, then? 
. I don’t mind Cromwell in the least. 
., He never did you any harm? 
- Not a bit. 
Q. They have given him his statue after all ? 
A. They gave it him early ina morning when there was nobcdy 
looking. 
. He stands up well out of the House of Commons “ area” ? 
. Quite properly. 
. Is there anything wrong with him ? 
- He doesn’t seem to have the key in his pocket. 
- But otherwise he does Mr. Hamo Thornycroft credit ? 
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He does. 

. What is there over the way ? 

A statue of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Will that make any difference ? 

. Cromwell may feel a trifle lonely next Primrose Day. 

Why not a Cromwell Day? 

Cromwell was not a man to wear flowers. 

Yet he has a primrose of his own? 

Yes, Lord Rosebery. 

Does it strike you that between us we have made a sort of 
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. Oh, don’t say that ! 
. Who suggests that Lord Rosebery has “hardly played the 
game” in this Cromwell matter? 
A. Lord Hardwicke. 
Q. What is your opinion? 
A. Lord Rosebery appears to have played the game very 
skilfully. 
Q. Are there not to be stirrings next week? 
. Ina small way. 
Why? 
The Kaiser is coming. 
Has he anything to do with the Campbells ? 
He is more of a Stuart. 
Will he visit London ? 
Possibly. 
And dine at the Mansion House? 
That is off. 
Q. And drive over the route of the Diamond Jubilee pro- 
cession ? 
Sh-h! 
. Quite so. He is heartily welcome anyhow ? 
All is forgiven and forgotten. 
. What is the pressing popular cry just now? 
“ No room to live.” 
Is there anything in it? 
More than one likes to think about. 
Who started it ? 
The Daily News. 
What ought to be done? 
We must make room. 
How? 
Well, it is a large order, I admit. 
But we might tackle it piecemeal ? 
We are trying to. 
And what holds us back? 
Red tape and vested interests. 
What is the best way to deal with red tape? 
Cut it. 
. What is the best way to deal with vested interests ? 
. Ask me another. TOUCHSTONE. 
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EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
VII.—The Newsboy 


His chief attributes are omnipresence and a sort of snatching 
alacrity. At every street corner he lieth in wait for you with the 
“ three o’clock winner.” This he will put into your hand without 
invitation, though you flatter yourself that you never had a ha’penny 
on a horse in your life, and that your appearance entirely accords 
with your non-sporting proclivities. And when racing fails him, 
there is always cricket, or football, or a great battle near Lady- 
smiff, or an ’orrible murder at Camden Town ; tidings of which he 
makes public in the highways and byways raucously, and with 
whoops that might have been modelled in the nether pit. Usually, 
he is a ragamuffin, young, unwashen, unkempt, given to the 
cigarette ; a fugitive from the Board schools, and a scorner of the 
constabulary. That he has his uses, however, cannot be denied. 
To root him out were to dam up the fountain of intelligence and 
to deprive the home-going clerk of his nightly consolation. Also, 
the newsboy is to be respected. For though he neither writes nor 
reads newspapers, he se//s them, Which is a great point. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


A BOER RETREAT EXPECTED 
LADYSMITH CONFIDENT 


(From our Special Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Pietermaritzburg: Thursday, 11.15 A.M. 


A sPECIAL runner who has come through from Ladysmith 
reached here on Wednesday, and brings the following 
report : Ladysmith is quite safe, and a release is expected 
to follow automatically on the arrival of our troops. The 
townspeople are resolved rather to die under the British 
flag than to accept the protection of the Boers. They are 
now taking shelter in caves. The bombardment is so far 
ineffective ; the fire from Long Tom is erratic, and it is 
supposed that the chief Boer gunners are disabled. Our 
naval guns remain uninjured, and so long as this is so the 
Boer guns can be kept in check and Ladysmith will 
hold out. 

It is now definitely known that our losses were small 
on the 3rd inst., when General Brocklehurst moved out 
and engaged the enemy, while the Boers retired greatly 
damaged by our artillery fire. The 5th Dragoons and 
Imperial Light Horse did very effective work. The name 
of the trooper so heroically rescued by the Hon. R. L. 
Pomeroy is Cooper. 

Here in Pietermaritzburg, now that reinforcements are 
rapidly arriving, anxiety is no longer felt. 

From reliable sources comes a report that a Boer 
retreat is impending. 


The War 


This week the number of our troops in South Africa 
has doubled ; 36,000 are there now altogether. Day by 
day transport after transport has anchored at Cape Town 
or has been sent on to Durban with the troops that will 
shortly advance to the relief of Ladysmith, where Sir 
George White is still hemmed in and outnumbered. Thus 
eight battalions of infantry and three to six batteries of 
artillery have already landed at Durban, and before long 
this new force will be on the road to Ladysmith. Sir 
George White has so far certainly held the enemy off, and 
hostilities have mainly been confined to an exchange of 
artillery fire. Rumours of successful sorties have come 
through from time to time, but, failing particulars, it is 
difficult to determine their exact importance. 

Below Ladysmith the Boers have assembled in some 
force. Here they have scored a success, wrecking an 
armoured train and inflicting a severe loss on its crew, 
the bulk of whom appear to have been taken prisoners. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the Correspondent of the Morning 
Post, and therefore a non-combatant, has shown con- 
spicuous gallantry, and is reported among the captured. 
The severity of the Press censorship allows little news of 
Importance to filter through; but of this we may rest 
assured, that the British reinforcements are swiftly con- 
centrating to play their part in the decisive act of the 
South African tragedy. Sir Redvers Buller has left Cape 
Town for an unstated destination ; Lord Methuen and his 
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staff have gone northward ; and the Central News pub- 
lishes rumours of a large British force within fifty miles of 
Kimberley. 

On the Western frontier Mafeking holds out gallantly, 
the garrison meeting the Boers at every opportunity, and 
frequently inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. Colonel 
Baden-Powell’s tenure of this stronghold has formed one 
of the most brilliant features of the campaign, and the 
night attack on the Boer trenches—the last of his exploits 
to filter through—appears to have taken the heart out of 
the investing forces. Further north, too, in Rhodesia, 
the Boers have vainly attempted to smash Colonel Plumer’s 
force, and have now prudently withdrawn from that 
quarter to further strengthen the armies round Kimberley 
and Ladysmith. 

It is reported both from Natal and from Lourenco 
Marques that General Joubert has been killed before 
Ladysmith. No official confirmation of this rumour has 
been received, however. 

The East Coast Cable (the Mozambique-Delagoa Bay 
section) is repaired. Telegraphic communications can 
now pass along both sides of Africa. 


The War Settlement 


Great has been the newspaper to-do this week over 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration at the Mansion House 
banquet, that in South Africa ‘‘We seek no gold, we 
seek no territory.”” Then the Republics remain, at once 
declared those whom the Daily Chronicle and Manchester 
Guardian represent. ‘‘ Not at all,” replied the Ministerial 
press; ‘‘ we are not paying this terrible price in blood and 
money to leave the mischief in South Africa unscotched.” 
So Lord Salisbury made through the press on Wednesday 
an explanation which was no explanation ; and the public 
is befogged. The plain fact of the matter is, of course, 
that neither Lord Salisbury himself nor the Cabinet has 
yet come to any decision on a matter which is hardly ripe 
even for discussion here. ‘‘ By this war,” said Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach at the Colston banquet on Monday, ‘‘ the 
Conventions have been destroyed.” Thatisclear. So also 
is our determination to establish equal rights for all white 
men south of the Zambesi. The rest is for discussion 
among those who have the right to discuss it—not 
forgetting Canadians and Australasians. The Ministry, 
we may be sure, will welcome that free discussion without 
joining in it, or attempting to stifle it by an effort to come 
to a decision before the time for decision has arrived, 
and before there are the materials for decision which the 
conclusion of the war and the mature views of Sir Alfred 
Milner and those he may consult alone can provide. 


Australasia says ‘‘ Yes ”’ 


We assumed last week that, in agreeing to quit 
Samoa, Lord Salisbury had kept fully in mind the views 
and wishes of our Australasian partners. On Tuesday the 
Queensland Premier announced in the Assembly at Bris- 
bane that his Government ‘‘ considered that the Samoan 
agreement largely favoured Australian interests.” And 
the other Australasian colonies may be expected to say 
the same, especially if we get official confirmation of the 
welcome and significant announcement made this week by 
the well-posted Washington correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, that by a clause in the Samoan agreement 
Germany and the United States have undertaken to adopt 
the policy of the ‘‘Open Door.” In respect of trade they 
will place British subjects on the same footing as their 
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ewn in the islands which they are about to annex, and 
will impose the same Customs duties on all goods, 
whether English, German, or American. 


Lord Curzon and the Plague 


The new Viceroy of India is adding to the harvest of 
golden opinions he has already reaped by his courageous 
and energetic behaviour in the presence of the plague. 
Just as soon as the dark and disquieting rumours of a 
steady smouldering of the pestilence in Bombay and 
Poona were confirmed by a sudden increase in the number 
of cases, threatening another epidemic, he promptly left 
the cool security of Simla for a thorough inspection in 
person of the sanitary arrangements of the infected 
districts. Before leaving he took the wise precaution of 
having himself and his entire party inoculated with pro- 
phylactic serum, and is in consequence able to urge its 
vigorous use with telling effect. As he shrewdly puts it, a 
measure which changes a death-rate of from seventy to 
eighty per cent. into one of from fifteen to twenty, even in 
those who are attacked after submitting to it, to say 
nothing of the large proportion who are completely pro- 
tected by it, is one which no sensible man can afford to 
neglect. Is it any wonder that his speeches are said to be 
making a deep impression upon the native population and 
that inoculation is becoming positively popular ? 

As a means of cure, after the disease has actually made 
its appearance, serum inoculations have not proved very 
successful, but while still on trial their preventive effects 
have been most encouraging, although the protection 
conferred does not last a very long period, so that 
frequent re-inoculations are advisable. 

In Oporto the disease is smouldering on in a rather 
ominous fashion. However, the plague would have died 
out long ago, in any reasonably clean city, for lack of fuel, 
and five days’ voyage is as effective a bar as five weeks’, 
for the disease is safe to discover itself within that period. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
FORSAKEN JOHANNESBURG 


Jobannesburg : October 9. 

DEAR OLD CHAP,—I really don’t know whether you'll get this 
letter, for there’s no reasonable hope of my posting it from here. 
Everyone’s pretty well gone except my own little lot, and we go 
to night. Conyngham Greene chucks up the Agency to-night and 
goes off, and that is the end of the show. If I were at Pretoria, 
I might go to him and ask him to be kind enough to post this to 
you at Cape Town; but Pretoria is as inaccessible to me as 
HOME-I spell it still in capitals, you see—and I must just carry 
this with me and post it where I jolly well can. 

That will be Lourenco Marques—if all goes well. Cape Town 
we can’t get at; Natal is barred ; and Delagoa Bay’s the word. 
Rum, isn’t it, that I’ve never seen the beastly place, and yet lived 
within twenty-four hours of it all these years ? 

“Now, what’s Johannesburg like?” you willask. My dear man, 
if 1 could describe it I'd be a literary swell. Everything’s barred 
up, shops barricaded ; the whole place, that was so noisy when you 
knew it, silent as the grave and a sight drearier. All your old 
pals have gone. Houses you knew like Sunnyside are long since 
closed up. Hohenheim is only a mile away, and yet it seems 5,000 ; 
if I had the heart to pay a sentimental visit I should probably be 
run in for going too near the fort ; and all the people who enter- 
tained so cheerily inside these houses are away in the Colony or 





Natal. ~— has gone to Port Elizabeth ; the ——’s, the ——’s, 
and —— are at Capetown, where most people are ; —— and 
are in Natal, and —— at Aliwal North—a bit like going out of the 


frying-pan into the fire. But really, men who lose their nerve will 
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go anywhere just to go away from the place they are in—just like 
suicides, in fact. 

So now you could count the men who are left. The big houses 
have been cleared. Eckstein and others have moved their offices 
and books and men to Cape Town. Some of the latter would have 
liked to have a shy at the enemy, but naturally their bosses 
wouldn’t have it. They couldn’t have taken the field themselves 
to any purpose any more than could any other middle-aged busi- 
ness men in your London city, and to have let their young men 
go—even assuming they have enough experience and train. 
ing to make decent recruits—would have looked bad in every way, 
and was pretty sternly discouraged by the Imperial authorities, 
So the valour of these ardent spirits has got no outlet. As it is, 
Eckstein’s few men who remain on show a certain nerve in doing 
so ; only a few with “ permits” will be allowed to stay on through 
the row, and it is doubtful whether these permits won’t be with. 
drawn, as will be any guarantee if issued. Schunadra, I believe, 
wants to stick on, and Sydney Jennings and H. Boyd were here 
this morning. I suspect they will have to clear a few days later, 


I had an awful business getting Mrs. —— away last night, 
But I must stop now. Your affectionate + * 
FINANCE 


CYCLE COMPANIES’ RESULTS 


YESTERDAY saw the opening of the rival annual cycle 
shows. It has been a matter of dispute for some time 
whether the shows are worth the trouble and expense 
involved. There has been talk of discontinuance, but no 
leading firm cares to set the example. Certainly there is 
usually little that is new or particularly interesting nowa- 
days. This year, however, we have the ‘‘ free wheel,” 
and on the ‘‘ free wheel” the hopes of the future are based. 
Next year is to see a great impetus to the trade, say the 
enthusiasts. The trade wants it badly enough, we might 
reply. Not that the profits in many cases are unsatis- 
factory. But, if a firm can earn £5,000 on a £50,000 
capital, it does not follow that the same amount will look 
well when £250,000 is involved. That is very much the 
position. There was a time when cycling was more or 
less despised. Cherches la femme. Feminine smiles have 
altered all that, and from the moment that ladies took to 
cycling in earnest the industry went on another footing. 
The big impetus led to countless new companies and vast 
increase in capitalisation. We are now suffering the 
usual evil results. In brief, the good points are the 
‘*free-wheel ’”’ movement, and some hope from the motor 
industry when once motor-cars mean something more 
than noisy puffing, jets of steam, and frequent break- 
downs. On the other hand, prices will, apparently, be 
cut still further in the future, and in any case the machine 
at ‘‘ popular” prices has come to stay. It is to be feared 
that next season’s temporary successes due to the free 
wheel will cause many companies to stagger on which 
would otherwise have collapsed. The weeding-out pro- 
cess is the first necessity. A period of reconstructions 
and amalgamations may follow. A writing down of sur- 
plus capital may be indulged in as a luxury ; it, of course, 
does not affect earnings in any way. 

The cycle shows may be made the occasion to point out 
to what extent the gross over-capitalisation of a few years 
ago was carried. It should prove an instructive lesson to 
the average investor to note how rosy prospects in a time 
of ‘‘boom” can fade away. Those whose business it 1S 
to watch the course of markets over terms of years have 
seen too often times of activity and resulting over-cap! 
talisation to be deluded by them. Unscrupulous pro- 
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moters, however, can make a showing which undoubtedly 
does delude the unwary. The extent of the collapse 
during the past three years may be seen from the follow- 
ing table. It shows the dividend results per cent. on the 
ordinary capital of nearly all the best known companies 
engaged in making cycles. 


CYCLE DIVIDEND RESULTS 
(Ordinary Capital involved £2,400,000). 


1897. 1898. 1899. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Bard.. +s oo 20 oc Nil .. Nil Raglan oe 1) TS +e 6 oe 5 
Coventry Cross .. 20 «. Nil .. Nil Raleigh ee os Bs Wa Nil 
Elswick .- oc O oo Be Me Riley oe co W@W os 6S le Oe 
Enfield ee co 8 ce BO co 80 Rover an Siu. % 5 
Humber .- a 2a oe cin. Oe Rudge-W binwosth 30 ss 10 ee 10 
New Centaur a Sax we Singer es oo 3 ce 6 — 
New Premier co «6h oe “3 te NG Swift ee a a 2h 
New Rapid.. oo g. ce MR .. Nil Wearwell .. oc 6 so SO te OO 
Ormonde .. e fee MA. Nil Woodley .. ~~ SH o- 8 5 
Quadrant .. eo 20 ce JEee = 


Assuming, therefore, that the capital of 1897 repre- 
sented its proper proportion to earning powers, we may 
say practically two-thirds of the capital has been lost. In 
market results, prices bear out our contention fairly accu- 
rately. A very sorry showing, too, is made by the tyre 
and tube makers, and the manufacturers of accessories 
generally. Such concerns as the Birmingham Small Arms, 
depending largely on other industry, and possessed of a 
first-class name in connection with their cycle work, still 
show excellent results. The B.S. A. dividend of 20 per 
cent. was the same as in the two previous years. The 
Dunlop Company, hugely over-capitalised as it is, must be 
considered in a sorry plight, and the down-grade tendency 
is not likely to be retarded. On the other hand, among 
the smaller tyre concerns, the Clipper, with its 6 per cent. 
dividend, is doing well, and as it is said the Company is 
securing business previously given elsewhere, it may con- 
tinue to hold its own. The Preston-Davies Company has 
never been a success, and, judging from its trading loss 
this year, never will be. The Metallic Seamless Tube 
reports a profit of £132, against a severe loss last year 
and a dividend of 12} per cent. in 1897. The Abingdon 
Works dividend is declared as 20 per cent., 15 per cent., 
and Io per cent., for the three years to date. Brampton 
Brothers drew on the vendors to pay their Preference 
dividend, against 5 per cent. on the Ordinary last year. 
The Perfecta Seamless Tube has retired from the divi- 
dend list. The Tubeless Tire never attained it. J. B. 
Brooks are among the few Companies which have done 
well. All round the list, in fact, there are lessons that 
unless a company has something good to sell, and is con- 
tent with moderate capitalisation, there is nothing in 
Store for it save disaster. Investors would do well to 
note the fact. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Money and Market 


THERE is some temporary relief in the monetary pressure, but it 
is by no means certain that difficulties are averted. The ear- 
marking of gold for the Indian Government must continue, and its 
effect will be to withdraw effectively a considerable amount from 
active use. Further Treasury bills requirements must be noted, 
and it is not improbable that more money will be wanted, and 
more possibly of gold for South Africa if the forces there have to 
be strengthened further. The American market is much influenced 
by professional manipulators, but it has been chiefly with a view 
to allaying fears over there. The action of Secretary Gage in 
consenting to buy bonds is the best proof that the situation is 
rather unsatisfactory. The monetary dangers still exist, Berlin 
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and other centres will continue in a tight fix, and there is little 
possibility of real relief here for weeks to come. We are still 
some distance from the end of the year, and Stock markets are 
likely to remain under the influence of money until then. 


South African Mines 


The chief feature to note in the Kaffir section is that much 
depends on Paris. That centre is largely over-sold, but until 
there are definite developments forthcoming in the war, little will 
be done. It is very noteworthy that “call” options on Kaffirs are 
a favourite form of Continental purchase just now, and this argues 
for belief in the future and a feeling that the recent selling 
was a mistake. Land shares and Rhodesians have been the 
special market feature just lately, and it is surprising how many 
dealers have forsaken other markets to enter the Rhodesian 
section recently. Of course, all this movement is of the nature of _ 
levelling-up each group proportionately to the advance in Rand 
mining properties. But there is little doubt that the best 
Rhodesians are good purchases for a lock-up. Among the 
speculative features Rhodesia Goldfields, Matabele Reefs, and 
Willoughbys are still well spoken of. A lot of nonsense is 
talked about the land properties, and unless they have definite 
possibilities, mining or otherwise, the shares are not worth 
buying except as the wildest gambles. Just now, one would 
think that the chief argument in favour of buying land shares was 
that the companies have no machinery for the Boers to break up. 
We wish specially to warn against some of the low-priced rubbish 
of the market. Looking at the Kaffir market as a whole, we can 
see no signs of giving way. The market is sound intrinsically ; 
shares are well held and well supported, in spite of the big houses. 
There is no doubt that the latter would like to see prices lower ; 
but brokers have too many pocket orders at rather below present 
prices for the market to go backfar. Definite news from the front 
of a favourable nature would cause a decided spurt, forced on as 
it would be by ‘‘bear” closing. That spurt would without doubt 
take prices above intrinsic worth in many cases ; and this is a 
fact not to be ignored. We have yet to reckon the advantages of 
the war from the monetary point of view; and, as Lord Harris 
reminded us, the final incidence of the outlay is a matter to think 
about. But for once the small British investor has beaten the greed 
of the mining financier, and that is, we think, wholly satisfactory. 


Westralian Disrepute 


In the Westralian section matters are in a sorry condition. 
Many dealers are leaving the market, disgusted at the tactics and 
petty jealousies of some of the leading “financiers,” so called. 
Genuine holders may hope eventually to see prices at a higher 
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level, and undoubtedly the “bear” account is very large, much 
larger than was allowed to appear at the last account. The time 
was not then, perhaps, ripe fora raid on the “ bears.” Wecan quite 
understand that investors, watching the operations of the con- 
trolling houses, vow that once they can recover their money, they 
will invest it elsewhere. The Westralian section has never had a 
good name, and so long as it is controlled by the factions at 
present in power, it is unlikely that it ever will. But, as we have 
stated before, we believe most of the adverse rumours to be untrue. 
So probably are the favourable rumours. Still, a rise is more 
probable than a fall. 
Railway Jottings 


Home Railways are still overshadowed by the monetary 
influences, and until these are removed little can be done. Other- 
wise the markets are good for a rise, and both Dover “A” and 
Chathams among the Southern issues are ripe for improvement. 

Many of the leading operators who have hitherto taken a 
sanguine view of American Rails are beginning to show signs of 
uneasiness. Here, too, money is the cause, but the fears are 
chiefly due to questionings as to whether the whole financial 
position, largely due to industrial share inflation, is not much 
more rotten than is allowed to be seen. The manipula- 
tion of exchange, with a view to showing promise of gold 
imports, which were anything but probable, is a case in point. 
The difficulties are great, the banks must curtail facilities enor- 
mously, and the show of lending at low rates on the part of trusts 
and others was obviously for effect. If facilities are curtailed, 
industrial shares will be forced out, and in order to save the posi- 
tion rails may be sacrificed to find money. We must not forget 
that one really weak market invariably influences others. There 
is quite as much danger in the American position as ever there 
was, and the results of the action of the Treasury will be watched 
very carefully and somewhat sceptically. 


Industrials 


As reports and dividends come forward we gain some insight 
into the practical success of our big “ combinations,” or “trusts ” 
as they might be called. It cannot be said that the results 
achieved by the Fine Spinners or the English Cotton Company 
are satisfactory. They are working at the best possible time for 
trade results, but these results are meagre. According to the 
Chairman of Coats, the latter Company cannot even keep prices 
up. Unless these big combines endeavour to crush rivals, there is 
not much chance for their success, and the vaunted economies are 
much exaggerated. If they do endeavour to crush them, they are 
a public danger from an economic point of view. We confess to 
no sorrow that the results achieved in this branch of industry are 
not satisfactory. Results so far achieved render it necessary to 
examine new ventures, such for instance as the Calico Printers, 
very critically. Companies manufacturing arms and ammunition 
are to the fore. There is definite expectation of an agreement 
between the Jarrah Wood companies, but, short of actual 
amalgamations, there is no inducement to purchase shares, and of 
actual amalgamation there is no likelihood. 

Among individual shares, it would seem that the rise in Sal¢ 
Unions and A/kalis has fully discounted any profit from the com- 
bination movement. There is apparently some attempt to 
engineer a rise in such shares as Lyons, Salmons, Slaters, 
Mutoscopes, and the like. Any particular rise should lead to 
prompt realisations on the part of holders. A//sopps, how- 
ever, are likely to come into favour again ere long. 


Property Jottings 


A very poor week has been seen at the Auction Mart. A poor 
supply and a worse demand have resulted in a very large propor- 
tion of the properties on offer remaining unsold. Ground rents 
have continued in favour. Among the most interesting sales next 
week will be the offer of the Muckross Estate, Killarney, which 
will come to the hamme: on Tuesday next at Dublin. On 
the same day at the Mart, Messrs. Rogers, Chapman & Co. 
are selling freehold building land in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, and ground rents in the same neighbourhood and 
various London freeholds. Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Co. 
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also have a sale. On Wednesday, Messrs. Douglas Young & Co, 
have a long list of suburban properties, and Messrs. Browett & 
Taylor have a similar assortment on offer. Thursday will see an 
interesting auction by Messrs. Trollope. Patteson Court, the late 
Mr. Tom Nickalls’ house at Nutfield, will be offered ; there wil] 
be property in Grosvenor Gardens for sale; and St. James's 
House, West Malvern, completes the list. On Friday City busi- 
ness premises in Aldersgate Street will be sold by Messrs. C, P, 
Whiteley & Co., who are offering at the same time various London 
leaseholds. 
Points for Investors 


In looking at the Co/?’s promotion, it is necessary to discount 
liberally the good impression formed by the very eulogistic articles 
published recently. It is, indeed, strange with what unanimity 
these newspaper articles can appear before a big promotion. It 
must not be ignored that the Colt’s promotion is taking place in 
“booming” times. The purchase price in cash may be propor- 
tionately very large. It is entirely a matter of future estimates, 
and guns do not last for ever. The Colt’s gun may be all that is 
claimed for it, but how about a few years hence? 

Another concern floated on the top of a “boom” in the trade 
is the Zextile Machinery Association. Investors must therefore 
ignore the fact that the ordinary shares are taken by the vendors, 
and scrutinise the particulars carefully. The first bad point is 
that profits are averaged, and as the present time is extraordinarily 
good we cannot see what the Company can do in ordinary times, 
The securities for the debenture holders are lumped together, so 
that it is difficult to see the permanent value. Goodwill may be 
excessive ; we have no means of knowing unless we can see what 
the earnings were a year or two ago. Caution is needed. 

Worth’s Rubber Syndicate and the Welsh Mining Syndicate 
prospectuses, both being circulated privately, should find their 
way to the waste-paper basket. 


Notes and News 


The industrial assurance companies are now practically in line in ex 
pressing their willingness not to charge extra premiums on the policies on 
the lives of soldiers fighting in South Africa. The list of offices now com- 
prises the Prudential ; London, Edinburgh and Glasgow ; Refuge, British 
Workman's, Pearl, Wesleyan and General, Pioneer, and others. 

If the amount of new business secured by the Metropolitan Life Office 
last year was not relatively large, it is not likely to affect the institution 
adversely. At the recent meeting the bonus was maintained, on a slightly 
stricter valuation, and the Company is still making progress. 

At the Consolidated Goldfields Company meeting on Tuesday last, 
Lord Harris gave a timely reminder that much of the cost of the war is 
likely to fall on the mines. He held out hopes, however, of economies 
under better administration. lis lordship adopted an extremely con- 
servative view in regard to the future, and his remarks in detail are well 
worth perusal. 

The letters of allotment and regret in the Lake Way Goldfield, 1899, 
Limited, and the Horseshoe (Peak Hil!) Goldfield, Limited, have been 
posted. We are officially informed that both issues were considerably 
over-subscribed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 


BuccLeucii.—(1) A rise may be engineered, but it is in order to un- 
load the American vendor’s holdings. Better leave the concern alone. 
We do not like the circumstances. (2-3) We do not think well of 
them. As mere speculations, they may go up with the rest f he market. 

E. S. G. (Plymouth).—(1) You require a somewhat high yicld, so 
that the security is not the very best. Among Foreigners, Italians, 
Chinese 4} per cent. Gold Bonds, and Mexican Fives are good. Grand 
Trunk Guaranteed give you nearly the yield you want. Moscow 
Jaroslaw Rails are good enough. (2) The bonds have only some sixteen 
years to run, and although the local government guarantee the interest, 
there is doubt as to the safety of the principal. The earnings have not 
been brilliant. The bonds are not “reasonably safe,” hence their low 


price. They are quite speculative. (3) We do not believe that the 
Government will fail to pay interest. (4) Incorporated as far back as 
1826. It is sound enough, but the price of the £1 shares is high. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


Nopopy can think, talk, or write of anything but the war. We 
breakfast with the war, drive with the war, and are haunted by the 
war, until one begins to think it is some bogey footman waiting 
upon society, like the man in the old Greek story whose duty it 
was to remind the happy king that death was coming. Death is 
at hand. Grim death, which utters a sharp ping as its missive, 
js sent from a rifle and is delivered in the heart of a brave 
Englishman. 

As I look round my pretty boudoir, I remember one bright 
Sunday last July when Carlton’s cousin Dick came totea. Sucha 
handsome, happy boy of three and twenty. He opened his heart 
to me—boys always do. He had fallen in love with the nicest 
girl in the world—we are all that once in someone's life. Of 
course, She had not a penny, no more had he. I heard all the 
honest phrases about not being good enough for her, and I dimly 
remembered a fresh country girl, with a bright smile and high 
ideals, who was bringing out the manhood of the young soldier. 

And then he went off to the war, and some Boer sniping at a 
venture stretched him on the sand. That is the end of Dick’s 
career. His father and mother are bowed down with grief, and 
far away in a country parsonage a sad-eyed girl is going about 
with a white face that tells of sleepless nights spent in tears, while 
she bravely tries to do her duty as truly as Dick did his in the 
battle. 

So the war rolls on its horrible Juggernaut car, and beneath it 
are crushed the valuable lives of our best and dearest and the 
hearts of their womenfolk. 

But what pluck we Englishwomen have! You have only to go 
to the War Office to realise, in the faces of those anxious inquirers, 
that true heroism is not confined to our men alone. A sob, a 
groan may escape their lips as they scan the lists and read the 
dreaded news ; occasionally a woman faints, or “Tommy’s” 
mother bursts into tears, but these are the only outward signs of 
the inward suffering. I am just as proud of my country and as 
patriotic as anyone, but I am a woman first, and women’s suffer- 
ings are the penalty of warfare. 

I don’t think anyone has done sufficient justice to the War 
Office for their kindness and the attention they give to all the 
inquirers. Why, one of my housemaids who is engaged to a 
private in the Guards received pages about him yesterday on the 
official blue paper. 

The evening papers are my terror. One tears them open, not 
to see what our regiments have done, but to see if anyone one 
knows has been killed. At Waterloo we won a great battle, and 
our piles of dead fell in achieving a victory the fame of which will 
live for generations. But now in Africa day by day two or three 
are killed, and ten years hence their own mothers will hardly recall 
the name of the place where another brave man gasped out life, 
hope, and ambition in the last agony of pain. Old people say it 
is like what happened in the trenches before Sebastopol. But it 
is like nothing in my time, and God grant we never see the same 
again ! 

You will say my comments are not cheerful. Well, no; Society 
is not cheerful just now. I used to think, as long as the sun shone 
and one’s liver was right, one could not feel depressed ; but I 
feel differently now. We subscribe to war funds, and we give 
what we can of our help and our sympathy. But we don’t feel 
like merriment, although we smile and pay calls, dine out and go 
to plays the same as usual. Last night we dined at the Carlton 
and went to the Palace to hear Mrs. Tree recite. At the end, 
when she was pelted with money by the excited crowd, she 
reminded me of Mephistopheles in the shower of gold at the close 
of the Brocken scene. And when the crowd shouted patriotic songs 
and the National Anthem, I was nearly reduced to tears. And 
Carlton smiled very kindly, for he has a soft heart though he is a 
man, He wrapped me up in my furs and took me off to the 
Walsingham. He ordered a private room and a delicious supper, 
whilst the waiter looked so consciously discreet that I felt quite 
bashful. It seemed so improper to be having supper—with one’s 
own husband. 1 enjoyed it, as I do all nice things, intensely. 
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Carlton’s great charm is that he is still lover-like though 
we are married. The day that a husband chooses to assume that 
he need no longer pay his wife the small attentions which mean so 
much to her, that very day the woman’s brain insensibly seeks for 
someone else to give them to her. 

I suppose there will be no Hunt Balls this year. Everyone 
writes so dismally from the country because there are no men left. 
Except at Melton the fields are woefully small, and people can’t 
get guns for their shooting parties. The few men who are at 
home look ashamed, and are apologetic because they are not 
making human targets of themselves in Natal. 

Is it not nice of dear little Lord Roberts? We all know he 
did not approve of the appointment of Sir George White. But 
now that he has had the worst of the luck, Lord “ Bobs” tells 
everyone that he is a splendid officer, and that he has every 
confidence in him—while all the time he must be dying to say, 
“T told you so.” 


PIGEONS AS MESSENGERS OF WAR 


THE cutting of the telegraph wire to Ladysmith andjthe arrival of 
messages by pigeon post at Durban raises the ever-interesting 
question of the actual value in war of the remarkable homing 
instinct of these birds. The idea at first sight is most fascinating. 
Here are messengers with the speed of an express train, needing 
neither wire, rail, nor road to travel by, whose pathway is the 
upper air, far above the heads of outposts and cordons. They can 
be carried in a hat-box, and the total expense of their feed and 
maintenance is a handful of grain a day. Surely these are the 
ideal couriers of war ! 

But their practical usefulness has serious limitations. In the 
first place, their postal service will obviously work only one way 
and to one point. As a means of sending ‘messages to a moving 
force they are utterly unavailable, and as soon as the, at best, 
limited supply of them in an invested camp’or with an advancing 
column is exhausted, there is absolutely}no means of renewing 
their ranks. Unlike their ancestor upon Mount Ararat they will 
not return to be available for further service. Then at/their 
destination, unless some separate loft hasbeen used by and 
reserved exclusively for them, so that its entrance can be “ wired” 
to announce any arrival by an electric bell, their arrival, unless 
hourly expected, may easily escape notice ; |and when they have 
once joined the flock there is little to distinguish them from their 
fellows. Then again messages, to be of practical value in war 
time, must be taken direct to headquarters, and not to some town 
a hundred or two hundred miles from the seat of war; and unless 
every point likely to be used as headquarters can be provided 
in advance with a full stock of pigeons completely at home 
there, every change of base will seriously disorganise the postal 
service. 

The instinct, like almost any other, needs training to perfect 
it, and unless a bird has been given practice over the course it is 
expected to cover, its performance is hardly to be depended upon. 
In most of the long-distance races flown by fanciers quite an 
appreciable percentage of the birds get lost or discouraged, and 
fail to reach their home lofts for days, especially if the weather is 
stormy or bodies of water have to be crossed. So that, while 
pigeons have been tried in many campaigns, they have seldom 
rendered service of real importance or value, and we are reluctantly 
compelled, as yet, to echo the words of a prominent fancier some 
years ago: “ Heaven help Old England if she ever has to depend 
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on the pigeon as a messenger of war ! 
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IN PASSING 


LORD ROBERTS was quite the lion of the wedding of Miss Annie 
Gough to Mr. Style on Wednesday, in the fine old church of St. 
Peter, in the Tower of London. He conversed with two members 
of the Yeomen of the Guard who lined the church; these two 
had served under him in India. He was quite surrounded out- 
side the Officers’ Mess, in which the reception was held, but took 
the general admiration with that quiet modesty which endears him 
to everyone. The boys from the Duke of York’s School devoured 
him with their eyes. 


Professor Shuttleworth’s progress is slow, but our readers will 
be glad to learn that his friends now have no anxiety as to his 
ultimate recovery. Time and patience seem alone needed, 
though for a man of such mental and physical energy inactivity 
must be trying. Professor Shuttleworth is still kept to his bed, 
for, although the typhoid is past, there are one or two local 
troubles, and he certainly will not be at work again this side of 
Christmas. 


The first trial of the electric train on the Underground Rail- 
way took place at the witching hour of 1.30 AM. on Tuesday 
morning. The trial was under the personal superintendence of 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, who holds the contract for the supply of 
the electric trains, and all concerned declare that this preliminary 
test was highly successful. Several trips were made between 
Earl’s Court and High Street, Kensington, with a lengthy train in 
which the third-class carriages are corridors with eight cabin 
lights in each, whilst in the first-class carriages the lights are to 
be placed behind the heads of the passengers. 


President Kruger’s latest little joke, perpetrated on the day 
before Mr. Conyngham Greene left Pretoria, is reported thus :— 
“The Outlander is the ‘babiaan’ that has got its fist into the 
pumpkin and is clutching at the seeds, but finds the hole too 
small to draw back again, and has not sense enough to loosen its 
grip upon the seeds.” We:shall see. 


Mr. Kruger says that he has “ faith in ultimate victory, but 
that if he is beaten twice he will conclude that the Lord has left 
him.” If birthday wishes could bring luck, Oom Paul should have 
it. They poured upon the President by hundreds, many of the 
most characteristic and amusing description. Commandant Steyn 
and six hundred burghers on the Basuto border conclude their 
congratulations with the confident assurance that he will be 
“spared to see a United South Africa.” Mr. Louis Botha hopes 
he (Kruger) may live to “make his people a free nation, without a 
Convention, and cause our flag to wave from our own harbour.” 
President Steyn calls upon the “ God of our Fathers” in his best 
Dopper style to shower down every blessing. 


Few men who have gone to the front to care for the wounded, 
at their country’s call, have had more to lose and less to gain by 
so doing than Mr. Frederic Treves. Still a comparatively young 
man, his professional career of barely twenty-five years has been 
one continuous succession of scientific triumphs. And what is 
peculiarly gratifying to the profession, in both his self-sacrificing 
offer and the high appreciation accorded to it by the Government, 
is that Mr. Treves’s high position is based solely upon purely 
scientific attainments and operative skill. He is emphatically a 
‘surgeons’ surgeon,” and owes nothing of his reputation to medical 
politics or attendance upon distinguished personalities or house- 
holds. The range of his work has been remarkably wide. 
Beginning as an anatomist or “ dissector,” his first marked success 
was a work which is to-day a standard text-book in every dissecting- 
room in which the English language is spoken. Then he turned 
his attention to the structure of some of our animal cousins, and 
his “Anatomy of the Intestinal Canal in the Mammalia” is 
already a classic ; while the growth of his latest phase of reputation— 
the surgical—may be seen in his great “System of Surgery” 
published two years ago, and in the fact that within the past year 
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he has been compelled to resign his chair at the London Hospital 
on account of the pressure of his private practice. 


And the personality of the man is worthy of his reputation. Of 
commanding presence, a brilliant lecturer with a remarkable gift 
of keen incisive epigram, each sentence short, clear cut, decisive, 
but with illuminating bursts of sunniest humour, he is the idol 
alike of his students and his patients. His bearing in the 
operating-theatre is that of a general upon the field of battle, 
alert, resourceful, seeing everything, surprised at nothing, ready 
for any emergency. In no hands could our wounded feel more 
absolutely certain of wisest advice and most skilful action. 


Rather more than a year has to elapse before Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. H. Seymour vacates the command of the China Squadron, 
and already the question has arisen as to what potentate is to 
succeed him. And the question has cropped up in rather a curious 
fashion. The G/ory battleship, building at Birkenhead, is to be 
sent to Portsmouth next month, and is to be completed for sea 
within the financial year. But the most detailed instructions have 
been sent to Portsmouth with regard to the fitting up of the 
admiral’s apartments. The admiral’s galley and pinnace are to 
be painted Royal blue; and that colour is to predominate in all 
the aristocratic parts of the ship. Precise directions are given as 
to how the admiral’s bedstead is to be secured, as though the new 
commander-in-chief were either a Royal duke or a valetudinarian, 
In fact, the G/ory is to be more gorgeous than the Renown, which 
is more beautiful than the Hofenzo/lern, and all we know for 
certain—or believe we know—is that the G/ory will relieve the 
Centurion as flagship in China in December 1900. 


Miss Constance Fletcher is the very clever lady who calls her- 
self George Flemming, and under that style has vanquished for 
us the depression of a November London. Some years ago she gave 
us “ Mrs, Lessingham,” a sombre drama which was not popular 
but something better. It suffered, as must the work of any artist 
who changes his medium from an insufficient knowledge of a 
strange /echnigue. Very “unliterary” persons have it, and 
George I*lemming had it not—or not enough of it. None the less, 
Mr. Archer in the Wor/d and an occasional critic in the National 
Observer fought around “ Mrs. Lessingham” like the Scots lairds 
round their king’s banner at Flodden, finding in Miss Fletcher's 
four acts a highly interesting emprise and the earnest of great 
good things tocome. Miss Fletcher has big odds in her favour— 
knowledge of the world—of the world of educated men and 
women—a strong dramatic sense, and a style delightfully easy and 
brief and precise. Her novels are sometimes popular and some- 
times not ; they are invariably rather better written than anyone 
else’s. In “Mirage” and the “ Nile Novel” she quite comes off. 
Only in the latter—a great favourite with Sir Alfred Milner—do 
you get the Nile as it is. Sir Alfred Milner knows, 


Captain Charlie Coventry, whose engagement to Miss White- 
house is announced, is the second son of Lord Coventry, and is 
immensely popular. He began his career in the Worcestershire 
Regiment. Then he went to South Africa with the first cricket 
team, and entered the Bechuanaland Police. He rode in the 
Jameson raid, and was not only reported dead, but all his family 
had attended his funeral service at Croome Church before the 
glad news came of his safety. Miss Whitehouse is a wealthy 
American lady, with an expression of almost Madonna-like sweet- 
ness. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who has joined Mr. Wyndham’s com- 
pany at the new theatre, is the nephew of Lord Hothfield and 
husband of Miss Violet Vanbrugh. He founded the Oxford 
Dramatic Society, and nearly ten years ago acted with Mr. 
Wyndham at the Criterion, After the invidious task of playing 
lead to Miss Ada Rehan, he went into management at the Royalty. 
The greatest hit he ever made was in the part of Jim Blagden in 
“ Wheels within Wheels.” With his stentorian voice and hearty 
laugh he is very good company. He is probably the only London 
actor of position who has an M.A. degree. 
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Here is a story of the Kaiser and Professor Max Miiller which 
we have never seen in print. It must be mentioned that Professor 
Max Miiller holds all athletics in aversion, and takes even less 
exercise than Mr. Chamberlain or the studious Mr. John Morley. 
Oxford had won the boat-race just at the time when the Kaiser 
was showering telegrams on the wide world. He desired to con- 
gratulate the victorious crew, but knew no one at the University 
except Max Miiller. So he telegraphed to him “ Congratulate you 
and your eight on a brave victory.” “As though I were a coach 
who ran along the bank with a trumpet,” murmured the Professor, 
And the rest was——Sanskrit. 


ON COMING TO OFFICE 


TRAMLET Joguittur : 


To come or not to come: that is the question ; 
Whether ’tis nobler in the clerk to suffer 
The sneers and snubs of unbelov’d employers, 
Or suddenly to cease from saying “ sir,” 
And by retort enrage them. ‘To stay at home 
(Just that) and by a “wire” to intimate 
Reception of some “ shock” that flesh is heir to 
(Well chosen from the “ thousand”) were a course 
Tempting to follow ; but to come to office, 
To come perchance to work : ay, there’s the rub. 
For in that Hades dim what skeletons, 
When we have shuffled off to B.T.T.’s, 
May clank their bones observed of business men, 
Who lay their plans while we are out at lunch? 
O, who would bear demands for work undone, 
The lifted desk, impatient eyes that glare 
On outraged privacy, the usefulness 
And indigence of offices, the spurns 
Belated Merit takes of Punctual Power, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
By giving notice? Who would ledgers bear 
And ‘be at beck of speaking-tube and bell 
But that the dread of something called * the sack” 
(Not to be ta’en for Falstaff’s, from whose bourne 
Its recipe returns not) blunts the will, 
And makes us rather load our ears with pens 
Than spend unsalaried leisure with our wives. 
Thus prudence does make clerklets of us all, 
And thus the healthy hue of idleness 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of work, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment, 
Such as a day of Derbying affords, 
Are nipp’d i’ the bud. 

Soft now, Ophelia Brown, 
Spread lily fingers on yon lettered keys ; 
Mind how I called thee Nymph, and type my woe. 


NOBLE HORSEMANSHIP 


KINDNESS, coercion, hand, seat, valour, and discretion, combined 
in due proportion, are the secret of good riding. With these 
qualities Whyte-Melville was eminently endowed. A feeling for 
romance ; a rich vein of humour; a love of animals, of nature, 
and the open air ; the fear of nothing, unless it be of being afraid ; 
with a large-hearted appreciation of these qualities in others, and 
a generous tolerance of their absence, go to make the good sports- 
man, the gentle, chivalrous knight of the nineteenth century. Of 
such stuff was Whyte-Melville. Add the gift of writing as amply 
evidenced in “Riding Recollections” (London: Ward, Lock. 
38. 6d.), a sense of the poetry of the chase—a poetry which is 
essentially the expression of emotion—a genial style, and the 
power of taking the reader into his confidence. Who more fitted 
to write of the Shires, or describe a quick thirty minutes’ spin from 
Banksborough Gorse to Woodwell-Head Covert, with all the vivid- 
ness born of after-dinner port wine and walnuts? 
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For a hunting man of the Melton type, “the cream of the 
cream in the shire of shires,” Whyte-Melville had singularly few 
prejudices. He would ride a/ staghounds (the preposition is his 
own) as willingly as he would ride to foxhounds ; and he was not 
above the Provinces. He tells a story of a certain distinguished 
soldier of his day who was more exclusive, and when asked whether 
he had been out with the Crawley and Horsham, answered, ‘ No, 
sir! I have never hunted with any hounds in my life but the Quorn 
and Pytchley, and I’ll take d——d good care I never do!” The 
book is as full of good hints as of amusing reminiscences ; but 
Whyte- Melville modestly disclaims any intention of laying down 
the law on such a subject as horsemanship. He only lays claim 
to “a certain amount of experience, the result of many happy 
hours spent with the noble animal under him, for some uncomfort- 
able minutes when mutual indiscretion has caused that position to 
be reversed.” 

Yet few men have understood horses better than Whyte- 
Melville. Few men have ridden straighter to hounds. Certainly 
no one has written a better book about riding. He must have 
possessed in a remarkable degree that subtle indefinable magnetism 
which men call “hands.” He has best defined it himself, as the 
combination of intellect, nerve, sympathy, confidence, skill, “with 
something superinduced that can only be called a magnetic 
affinity between the aggressive spirit of man and the ductile nature 
of the beast.” But everybody who hunts must have read his 
“ Recollections,” or if there be any who have not, they should buy 
his book before the hunting season begins. No doubt his genial 
personality will lead to a more sympathetic understanding between 
man and beast, and prove an incentive to steer a straighter course 
across country this year than in years gone by. And when we 
ride for a fall, the most timid of us may be warmed by the thought 
that it is better to break one’s neck in the hunting-field like gallant 
Whyte-Melville—he always prayed for this end—than to die in- 
gloriously in a four-poster. 
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MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, SHAKESPEARE’S 
KING JOHN. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open ro to 10. 


CRITERION THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES 
WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING at 0, MY DAUGHTER-IN- 
LAW. Messrs. Seymour Hicks, H. Standing, H. Kemble, J. L. Mackay, C. P. 
Little, A. Vane-Tempest; Mesdames Fanny Brough, C. Brooke, G. Henriques, 
E. Woodworth, and Ellaline Terriss. At 8.15, A PRETTY PIBCE 
BUSINESS. MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 


LYCEUM.— Mr. WILSON BARRETT’S SEASON. 
THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, EVERY NIGHT this Week, 
at 8.15, and MATINEE SATURDAY, at 2. 
On MONDAY, November 20, at 8, and following EVENINGS, and WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOONS, at 2, THE SILVER KING. 
SPECIAL SATURDAY MATINEES: Nov. 25, THE MANXMAN;: 
December 2, OTHELLO; December 9, HAMLET. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) 10 till 10. 


THEATRE. 
Lesse and Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, Doors open at 8, 
A RUNAWAY GIRL. 
MATINEE TO-DAY, at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10. 











(GAIETY 





SAvoy. 
LAST TWO WEEKS OF 
H.M.S. PINAFORE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30, and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, at 2.30. 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. DOYLY CARTE, Manager. 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, W. 
Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, a Comedy, in Three Acts, by GEorGE FLEMMING, entitled 
TH CANARY. Followed by THE SACRAMENT OF JUDAS. 








DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo, EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by SipNEy 


Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 


(, LOBE THEATRE. MR. JOHN HARE, 
Lessee and Manager. 


EVERY EVENING at 8 (doors 7.30). 

THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Artuur W. Pinero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 

Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 toro. Telephone 2,614, Gerrard. 








THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE CANARY 


THE academic is well enough if you want to write leading 
articles, but to express your meaning the vernacular has 
its points. Therefore, to be quite clear about ‘‘ The 
Canary,” presented at the Prince of Wales’s on Wednes- 
day, let me say at once that Mr. George Flemming has 
simply been and gone and pulled it off. In no wise exert- 
ing himself ‘‘ by ordinar’,” nor exceeding his habitual, 
unconscious stride, he has succeeded both in catching 
the town and holding it by the right ear. The town has 
surrendered ; as ‘‘ The Canary” chirps and hops, the town 
roars and applauds as one hypnotised. But meanwhile 
we have to congratulate Mr. Flemming on something 
better than a popular success. A serious Prussian warrior 
said of Lord Kitchener that, even if the Omdurman cam- 
paign and its predecessors had failed, he would still have 
applauded ; there was ‘‘so much brain in everything the 
Sirdar planned, even in his pots and pans.” If ‘‘The 
Canary” had not ‘‘taken,” in the popular sense, Ger- 
manicus, by the same reasoning, must have been loud in 
its defence. There is so much intelligence in every line 
of ‘‘The Canary.” The characterisation, the wit and 
irony seem to us pretty nearly perfect of their kind; 
the surprisingly slight intrigue is handled with uncommon 
deftness ; but the differentia seems to be revealed in the 
quality of one’s laughter. ‘‘F. B.” in ‘‘ The Newcomes ” 
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approved of tears which were ‘‘ manly, sir, manly.” And 
the laughter which is inspired by ‘‘ The Canary ” is of the 
brain. To the people whose qualities are—well! solid 
rather than brilliant, the title ‘‘comedy” is misleading, 
When the curtain drew up and discovered Mrs. Temple- 
Martin in her West Kensington drawing-room in converse 
with the writer of short stories, bemoaning her Marriage 
with a vulgar stockbroker, there was mystery in the 
air, and vaguely one smelt the Divorce Court. These 
doubts were not essentially mitigated by the appearance 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the character of Mrs. Temple- 
Martin. Then the lady said one or two things about her 
husband and other matters which are not permitted to the 
serious characters of Mr. Flemming the novelist, and 
instead of the Divorce Court we smelt a rat. A serious 
character in a stall behind asked huskily what possessed 
Mr. Flemming to allow Mrs. Temple-Martin to be so 
vulgar respecting Mr. Temple-Martin, and the delicious 
truth was out. It was not ‘‘a serious comedy,” nor was 
it farce in a shouting English sense, but it was as near 
farce, this ‘‘ Canary,” as an author of Mr. Flemming’s 
calibre could go—that is to say, farce so delicate, so clever, 
so gravely presented that a good many people might have 
taken it for a serious play with a problem, and would have 
been grateful to the author if he had stamped it as 
‘* light comedy.” 

In her house at West Kensington lived Mrs. Temple- 
Martin, pining for adventures, for the society of Duchesses 
and journalists, who are known to be inseparable in English 
society—in short for ‘‘life.” Meanwhile Mr. Temple- 
Martin played tennis, was very red in the face, and had a 
vooinek, which Mrs. Martin admired even more than the 
Boers, and avoice which seemed to chain her to the suburbs. 
She consoled herself with the society (1) of a writer of 
contes, Mr. Glendenning, and (2) of an ass, Mr. Burling- 
ham, very young, rather nice, rather silly, and a private 
secretary. Burlingham brought an Omar Khayyam into 
West Kensington, and Mrs. Martin and he supposed 
themselves in love. A peculiarly irritating sister-in-law 
of Mrs. Martin now intervened, and threatened to expose 
their flirtation to the stockbroker, her brother, and Mr. 
Burlingham precipitately left. What was his happiness 
next day at breakfast in his modest chambers, when Mrs. 
Temple-Martin appeared with her jewel-case, resolved upon 
elopement ! She had left a letter of farewell to Mr. Temple- 
Martin on her pin-cushion (as her reading informed her 
was the rule), and now all that remained was to fly to an 
island in a far-off sea. It was simple, it was even 
magnificent ; but it was not war as Master Burlingham 
understood it. He could not get away till August ; he had 
just had his rooms done up, and he had fixed up a 
geyser bath. Nor could the excellent lad be sure 
that this was the way to treat good Mr. Martin. So 
poor Helen of West Kensington rushed off enraged to 
St. John’s Wood to ask advice from Mr. Glendenning. 
When she got there she found a Mrs. Glendenning—before 
unguessed-at—a most cheery, buxom, sensible person, 
with no h’s to speak of, and twins. The terrific existence 
she had fancied was all fancy. In five minutes she re- 
ceived more common sense from Mrs. Glendenning than 
she had ever dreamt of. Glendenning arrived, and Mrs. 
Temple- Martin is dosed with fresh kindness and fresh com- 
mon sense. They behave to her like old friends. Mr. 
Temple-Martin arriving, she is tided over a difficult busi- 
ness with her maid and the note she left behind her ; and 
Temple-Martin ‘‘ playing up” severely, Helen returns to 
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West Kensington with some little prospect of being a 
good Canary in future. 

That is the skeleton of Mr. Flemming’s play, and a 
pretty good instance it is, by the way, of the fatuity and 
injustice of ‘“‘ giving the plot”—that venerable fashion. 
The humour, the wit, the observation in ‘*‘ The Canary ” 
are what matter, and they matter very much. Every 
character is observed, from the Canary herself down to a 
terrible child in Mr. Burlingham’s chambers. How ex- 
cellent is Mrs. Glendenning by Miss Rosina Filippi, and 
how natural the very young men, Mr. Burlingham 
and ‘‘Charles, his friend,” by Mr. Du Maurier and 
Mr. Bromley-Davenport! But all the acting is capital. 
It is not easy to see how Mrs. Campbell could be better in 
her Mrs. Temple-Martin. One associates her so much with 
another kind of part that it is difficult to imagine her in 
this environment. She seems to prepare you in the first 
lines to expect of her a more thrilling destiny. But the 
waywardness, the attraction clamant need to be soundly 
whipped. Probably no other actress could have played 
and no other author designed to quite the same delightful 
purpose. Let Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Flemming embrace. 

It is a pleasant reflection for the playgoer that the 
author has done this, as we said before, in his ‘‘ stride.” 
Thoughtful people will ask themselves whether they 
have got a new playwright, assuming that this is the best 
he can do. But they have not yet taken Mr. Flemming’s 
measure. The main thing is that he must have shown 
himself that he can manage this less accustomed medium, 
and may go on giving us better things than they wot of. 

¥. B. 


SMUGNESS IN ART 


A Frain number of landscapes in the exhibitions of the 
Society of Oil Painters and the R.B.A. show a respectable 
average of ability, and at the Society of Old Painters 
several are of decided merit. Mr. Robert Allan’s large 
canvas of fishing boats in harbour is a type of a class of 
picture that has become rather frequent lately. It has air and 
movement, and produces a simple and immediate impres- 
sion. It is executed with perfect ease and mastery ; and 
scattered about the galleries are a number of similar pic- 
tures, and at Suffolk Street are two or three more. Surely 
all this is very satisfactory, and the painters are right to 
congratulate one another as they do ; and, if the pictures 
be produced with some facility, why, so much the better. 
Moreover, about many of them hangs a faint but re- 
assuring flavour of ‘‘ Barbizon.” 

Everyone accustomed to present-day picture galleries 
must have met with these plausible masterpieces and 
recognised how much better they are than the run of 
exhibits, and yet have felt before the quiet rebuke of 
certain quite different pictures rather naive and unpre- 
tentious a misgiving that, if these pictures be mo¢ magni- 
ficent, they are, in fact, rather bad. By painting always a 
world the visual phenomena of which obey only such laws 
as are absolutely familiar to him, a painter may attain to 
great certainty and ease of execution, and his pictures, 
though not absolutely true to nature, will have great con- 
sistency within themselves, just as a novelist who plays 
With puppets that act and react on one another only 
according to such laws of the human heart as he tho- 
roughly understands, will at least get a logical and 
intelligible picture, an impressive one even—to the reader 
that knows less than he. The danger is that the more 
assured and masterful his treatment of his material, the 
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more fatuous he will seem to the superior person, to whom 
the result is quite inadequate as a picture of life, so that 
he may be as much despised for his swagger as he was 
before admired for his ‘‘ grip.” 

But the real question for these masterful painters to 
ponder over is not one of adequacy of rendering, for no 
rendering of life can be adequate. It is rather that the 
rendering offered by self-satisfied knowledge is less poetic 
because less essentially true than the fumblings of ignor- 
ance. One of the great merits of Mr. Henry James as a 
writer has always seemed to me to be his refusal to tell 
his story, so to speak, from the point of view of God. 
By telling everything as seen by one within the mystery 
(this is not a necessary consequence of using the first 
person), he comes into closer touch with his hearers ; for 
the attitude of a mind exploring the incomprehensible, to 
whom each fresh light reveals new mysteries, is more 
sympathetic to us than that of a king lucidly demonstrating 
the workings of his one-eyed world. The most impressive 
pictures are those which reveal the painter’s absorption 
in something beyond what he has succeeded in painting. 
They denounce themselves as failures, and, if in their 
presence one feels them insufficient, they seem themselves 
conscious of it. 

It is strange how little artists and critics seem to feel 
the lack of the quality (which has become very much rarer 
in the last ten years), and how they bestow the highest 
praise on work terrible in its smugness. In the present 
highly coloured exhibition almost the only things free 
from it are the beautiful still-life pictures by M. Fantin, 
who approaches so familiar an object as a bunch of grapes 
with reverence. Among the landscape-painters we find 
the best are those who have some misgivings as to their 
own competency. Mr. Aumonier has perhaps the best 
all-round landscape in the place ; the sheep are admirably 
done, and the half-conventional weedy pool in the fore- 
ground—it is only in the distance we feel the contented 
repetition of a formula. Mr. James Hill is in some 
respects better than Mr. Aumonier, or not better, but 
more promising; he is a really thoughtful painter, but 
inclines to expect too much from experiments with the 
pigment, like that master juggler Mr. Peppercorn, whose 
picture here, while far removed from the usual aspect of 
paint, is not quite free from dependence on atrick. E. 


VINOLIA 
WAR FUND 


For the SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES, WIDOWS & ORPHANS. 


Every Tablet of VINOLIA SOAP you buy in November means a 
HALFPENNY for the TRANSVAAL WAR FUND. 


£1,000 already sent. 


A purchase by one in every dozen persons in the Kingdom would mean something like 
£7,000 to the Fund. 


PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP, 4d. 
THE LANCET reports :—‘‘ Odour delicate, and an article of excellent quality.” 
THE BRITISH MEDICAL YOURNAL reports :—“ Of unquestionable excellence, 
and much in favour with the profession.” 
THE CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST reports:—“ An ideal soap, delightfully per- 
fumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GENERAL BUTLER AND HIS CRITICS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IT is with feelings of great satisfaction that many of us read in 
to-day’s papers that General Sir William Butler will be “unable 
to be present” to take command of the troops on the occasion of 
the Queen’s visit to Bristol to-morrow. 

Viewed in the light of Lord Wolseley’s speech it seems evident 
either that his pro-Boer proclivities ran riot with him when in 
command at the Cape, or that he was incompetent to organise an 
Intelligence Department in connection with that command. At 
any rate, when matters have settled down a bit many ardent sup- 
porters will want to know from the Government why, being re- 
called from the Cape, this “General” has been pitchforked into 
so important a command at home. 

Some would say, whyfnot have “ cashiered” him ? 


Cardiff: Nov. 14. ie Ap A 


[We publish this letter because it expresses what so many are 
saying in Clubland, in Society, and in a certain section of the 
Press. For our part, we have no manner of sympathy with this 
dead-set at General Butler. His selection was a mistake—that 
may be granted at once: he was not the man for the business ; 
but the blame must rest with the Ministry that appointed him. 
Grant also that when, in the absence of Sir Alfred Milner, he was 
Acting High Commissioner at Cape Town, he made a silly mistake 
in running directly counter to the fixed policy of his absent chief. 
But this was, after all, a political mistake, made, as even his most 
virulent critics admit, with the best of intentions. With his re- 
signation the incident was closed, and only served to point afresh 
the moral that soldiers cannot be expected to be politicians. 
But it is said, General Butler was responsible in his military 
capacity for the failure to put Natal into an adequate state of 
defence. The responsibility lies not with any one officer but with 
the Cabinet. Whatever unpreparedness there was they decreed, 
and are prepared to defend on lines of general policy ; and it is to 
the Cabinet, and the Cabinet alone, that the country must look for 
defence. By their action in placing General Butler where he is 
the Ministry show what they think of these personal attacks. It 
is time that someone protested against the growing and most per- 
nicious practice of singling out for abuse men on the spot who in 
their several corners of the Empire are striving to carry out the 
mandate of the rulers of the Empire at home. Yesterday it was 
Sir Alfred Milner ; to-day it is General Butler ; to-morrow it may 
be someone else. Inno such case is a dead-set good policy or 
even fair play. The “man on the spot” acts for the Ministry at 
home ; except in so far as they are concerned he is muzzled. So 
long as they keep him there the Ministry are responsible for his 
acts, and it is against them, and not against their mute instru- 
ment, that criticisms should be directed. On no other principle 
that we know of can you rule with success an Empire such as 
ours.—ED.] 


BRITANNIA’S PICCANINNY 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


A cutting from the Natal Advertiser which will appeal to your 
readers. We are not very big, but we have done our best for the 
honour of the Empire and the integrity of South Africa, and ask 
for one favour, that the B. P. will not imagine that Natal is a town 
in the Cape Colony any more. E. C. W. 

Natal, October 20. 

(Written, by special request, for “* Our Boys at the Front.) 
She’s the smallest of the children 
In the dear Old Lady’s shoe, 
And yet the lass has shown the rest 
The sort of thing to do ; 
For while they have been waiting, 
Why, she’s knocked things into shape, 
And shamed Miss Wacht-en-Beetje 
And her cousins at the Cape. 
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Choris. 


She’s Britannia’s Piccaninny ; 

If she zsv’¢ very big, 

She’s a Daughter of the Empire, 

So she doesn’t care a fig, 

Tho’ she’s landed in the front of it— 

And bound to bear the brunt of it ; 

The grim and grisly brunt of it ! 
Natal ! 


She’s a plucky little midget 

If she doesn’t run to size, 

And though she’s but a feather-weight ~ 
She'll wipe the Dutchman’s eyes. 

The way she peeled her jacket 

Shows the good old fighting strain ; 

And what Britannia’s sons have done 

Natal will do again ! 


When they told her men were wanted, 
Well, she vowed she would be first, 
And rolled her Volunteers along 
Before the storm should burst ; 

So, while the Cape was wavering, 
And kept her colours hid, 

Natalia flung her flag aloft 

And just sailed in and—“ did” ! 


Yes, we love this Piccaninny, 

And will gather round her shield, 
Sworn to keep her motto stainless 
On the red and bloody field ; 

For she’s left her honour’s keeping 
To her trusty Volunteers, 

So they greet Natalia’s banner 
With a storm of ringing cheers. 


Chorus. 
She’s Britannia’s Piccaninny ; 
If she zsv’¢ very big, 
She’s a Daughter of the Empire, 
So she doesn’t care a fig, 
Tho’ she’s landed in the front of it— 
And bound to bear the brunt of it ; 
The grim and grisly brunt of it ! 
Natal ! 


LYNN LYSTER. 


GERMAN PREJUDICE AGAINST ENGLAND 
To the Editor of THz OvuTLoox 


I enclose a letter from a Prussian. As he comments freely on 
German politics, of course his name cannot appear. But I may 
say that he is a Prussian of old family and title. It is not dated, 
but it must have been written on one of the first days of November 

Nov. 14. RED BENCHES. 


Letter from a Prussian Gentleman to a Friend 


“My DEAR——,—I will answer you at once. It is true that 
public opinion here, beginning with the Kreus-Zeitung (the extreme 
reactionary organ of the Junker party), down to the most demo- 
cratic papers, is pro-Boer, and at this moment it appears to me 
impossible to turn so strong a current; it would be ‘ peine perdue.’ 

“T admit that in this country one is quite ignorant of South 
African history. The Boers are considered as semi-Germans, 
Protestants, and their fight for freedom arouses sympathies. 

“On the other hand, Germans see the great world-power 
England, which wants to swallow the little ones, as a hundred 
years ago Napoleon tried to do with Prussia. This may sound 
very odd in England, but since the Jameson Raid, abetted by 
Cecil Rhodes, Germany has been prejudiced against England. 

“ Naturally Colonial rivalry also plays a part, The best that 
England can do is to beat the Boers and to conclude a just and gene- 
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rous peace which willat once put an end to the German antagonism. 
The civilising policy of England would then be understood and 
appreciated. ; mS 

“It appears certain that our Emperor will shortly pay a visit 
to England. It is impossible to give a stronger proof of sympathy ; 
on the other hand, one must not make oneself illusions on this— 
he is making himself unpopular here, and people ask why he 
chooses exactly this moment, and they object that this is not strict 
neutrality. Apart from the fact that the whole German press 
adores the Boers, it is difficult for me to give a clear account of 
what has led to this state of things, as I only see the German 
papers and never English ones. The Government is agitating 
strongly for a larger fleet. The idea is to be able in time to rival 
England more and more. This appears to me naturally very 
unreasonable, as we cannot be at the same time the strongest 
power on land avd on sea ; and this aggrandisement of the fleet is 
mooted before we have done with the unfortunate misunderstood 
idea of the great canal. Our home politics are in a bad state, 
public opinion confused and misled, personal hatreds influence 
actions. This influences judgments also in foreign aflairs. My 
standpoint is this—we must await what events happen in South 
Africa—also what our Emperor’s journey may bring forth, for I 
fear it may draw after it some political annoyances. During the 
winter important changes may, and probably will, take place in 
the Government, and that will influence our foreign politics. 

“The last news has just come from the seat of war. I deplore 
these English defeats, as they lengthen the war and more blood is 
shed. The principal thing seems to me to be a quick and just 
peace, but in order to conclude that great English victories must 
be won.—I am, my dear... . &c. &c.” 


Nov. 18, 1899] 


[This is, no doubt, a perfectly faithful picture of the Junker 
opinion of to-day ; but there is good reason for believing, as we 
show in another column, that these anti-British sentiments are 
undergoing a great change.—ED. ] 


‘I WISH I WERE A MAN,” 
70 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You may like to see this extract from a letter from my daughter, 
a schoolgirl in Paris. You may use it if you wish, without mention- 
ing any names. 


London, S.W. : November 15. CANADIAN. 


“ Paris : November 1899. 

“My dear Dad,—* * * * I have heard only little bits of news 
about the war, but I have heard about the regiment from Canada. 
Can you tell me the names of anyone we know who are in it? 
Oh, is it not splendid? I am full of joy and gladness about it. I 
wish I were a man; I would be in that regiment. I tell you I am 
proud of being a Canadian, and will do all I can to help Old 
England. Oh, these wretched French papers which I get glimpses 
of—full of such falsehoods about England. I can’t read them 
without feeling very angry.” * *” 


A SOUL IN WEST AFRICA 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


I liked very much the extracts from “ The City of the Soul,” given 
some time back in your columns, and on the strength of them I 
wrote for that volume of verse. “The City of the Soul” should 
extend her borders over many men’s minds—when possibly 
Squeals of Empire have given place to squeals of pain. We 
want—to my humble belief—more meditation. But who could 
justly meditate the “ By James’s” of Captain Kettle or (I’m sorry 
to add) the “By Gawds” of Tommy Atkins? A little more of 
“The City of the Soul” in our weekly magazines would do good. 

Besides, do you really think the public always demands what it 
gets from publishers—weekly and daily publishers? One hears it 
said “the public demands this, and so we give it ’em”—but I don’t, 
for my part, think the public demands half so emphatically as the 
purveyors to its taste suppose. The public is often a gentle beast, 
willing to be led to the manger, and so the hay be sweet-smelling 
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and the turnip nicely chopped, it will readily eat, and surely it 
were better to give it this—good, sustaining literary food—than 
the garbage too often thrown it now, under the plea of popular 
insistence. 

I wish someone would slay “Captain Kettle,’ with all un- 
imaginable torture. Let our Niger savages have him in one of 
their nice ju-ju crucifixions for opening a new market, and he 
would die a death worthy his life—but so he die is the main 
point. WHITE MAN. 

St. Paul de Loanda: October 12. 


THE ‘“‘NUVVLE” 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOoK 


There can be little doubt that the literary taste of the present 
day has just about reached the zenith of depravity. The demand 
for the “ nuvvle” shows no signs of abatement. “How can this 
book-hunger be appeased?” asks “Liber” in your issue of 
November 11. “ How, indeed?” I, too, ask. 

The most curious feature is that we very frequently find people, 
who in other respects have good taste, eagerly reading (and en- 
joying) the modern novel. And when we ask them why they do 
not read Scott, or Dickens, or any of our classics, the reply often 
is: “Oh, I’m too old for Scott”; “It’s such an undertaking to 
read a Dickens” ; “I can never get-through a Thackeray.” 

When we consider that in the days of our youth we are made 
to read the standard authors, how is it that on growing older, and 
when we have no one to look after our literary tastes, we find our- 
selves deserting our old, healthy friends, and drifting towards the 
modern novel with all its evil spells? 

One cause stands out prominently above the rest: this is the 
fiction magazine. The “short story ” is pernicious to the las 
degree to consistency in reading. L. MARCAN. 

Union Society, Oxford : November 13. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
Ri. GS RL. S. 


For reasons which need not now be discussed, the world 
at large indulges fewer misconceptions of Robert Louis 
Stevenson than of almost any other 
The Situation Victorian man of letters. While he lived 
we knew him for a writer who understood 
his business ; who had clear and honourable notions of 
his duty by the writer’s craft ; who gave the public honest 
verses, honest romance, and honest preaching, as the case 
might be ; and who never committed the sin of confounding 
the last two, or of forgetting that, after all, fiction may be 
made a respectable art. Of the ‘‘mere man,” too, we 
were not without knowledge—his pathetic invalidism, his 
strange journeyings by land and sea, his ultimate half- 
kingly subsidence into that ‘‘infinite distance” where he 
made a home and died. Since his death there have been 
monographs and appreciations and so forth, and these 
told us nothing new. They could only elaborate on the 
familiar outline ; wherein lay little virtue, because most of 
us, with the help of the treasurable ‘‘ Vailima Letters,” 
had already elaborated for ourselves. Then we had the 
article in the *‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” which 
went as far as such an article could go, and we were 
promised, and anticipated with much satisfaction, ‘‘ the 
formal Life” by the same hand—that of Mr. Sidney Colvin. 
So far as Mr. Colvin is concerned, the formal Life project 
has been abandoned. Itis to be taken over by Stevenson’s 
kinsman, Mr. Graham Balfour, and we must wait. 


Meanwhile we enter into what is probably the finest 
part of our kingdom—namely, two stout volumes of letters 
written by Stevenson to his family and 

Correspondence friends.* They begin with a schoolboy 
letter in mock French; they carry us, 

through the whole arduous vari-coloured life, to within a 
couple of days of the end. Divided into twelve epochs, 
each with a foreword and notes by Mr. Colvin, these letters 
leave on one’s mind the impression that here at last we 
have Stevenson as he was, Stevenson from his own point 
of view, the sub-conscious Stevenson also. And never a 
line does one come across that jars, never a line that does 
not fit in with, and justify, one’s preconceived estimate of 
the writer and of the personality. According to his own 
word, R.L.S. was “essentially and originally incapable of 
the art epistolary.” But whatever he may have been 
‘*‘ originally” and by inclination, the cheerful epistle, 
the frank, sincere, let-us-smile-together kind of 
fetter which, when all is said, is of the very essence 
of epistolary art, was easily within his reach. That 
he belonged to the category of ‘‘ bad correspondents” 
goes without saying. His want of health, his work, 
his frequent and, ultimately, continual residence in 
remote fastnesses compelled it. On the other hand, when 
he did write he was no niggard. There was nothing of 
‘*Yours to hand. Much obliged. Write again soon” 
about him; or, at any rate, if there were, no letter 
approximating to that class has been included in the 
present collection. Rather we have the artist in his 
shirt-sleeves, the moralist running loose, the humorist 
holding both his sides; the best of temper, the best of 
spirits. There are serious letters, it is true, even business 


* “The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to his Family and Friends.” 


Selected and edited with Notes and Introductions by Sidney Colvin, London : 
Methuen. 2 vols, 255. 
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letters ; but in these, as in all the rest, one catches a ripple 
of the irrepressible Stevensonian laughter. So that, on 
the whole, the volumes make cheerful, almost gay, read. 
ing. Sometimes, indeed, the note of hilarity overtops 
everything else. For example, take the badinage from 
the following, dated ‘‘ La Solitude, Hyéres,” and what is 
there left ? 


I have been bad, but as you were worse, I feel no shame. 
I raise a blooming countenance, not the evidence of a self. 
righteous spirit. 

I continue my uphill fight with the twin spirits of bank. 
ruptcy and indigestion. Duns rage about my portal, at least 
to fancy’s ear. 

I suppose you heard of Ferrier’s death: my oldest friend 
except Bob. It has much upset me. I did not fancy how 
much. I am strangely concerned about it. 

My house is the loveliest spot in the universe ; the moon- 
light nights we have are incredible ; love, poetry, and music 
and the Arabian Nights inhabit just my corner of the world— 
nest there like mavises. 


Here lies the carcase of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 
an active, austere, and not inelegant 
writer, who, 
at the termination of a long career, healthy, wise, benevolent, 
and honoured by the attention of two hemispheres, yet owned 
it to have been his crowning favour 
TO INHABIT 
LA SOLITUDE 
(With the consent of the intelligent edility of Hyéres, he 
has been interred, below this frugal stone, in the garden which 
he honoured for so long with his poetic presence.) 


This was written in 1883. Ten years later the note has 
saddened somewhat. The strain of living, the strain of 
keeping pace with the word-devouring daughter of the 
horse-leech is beginning to tell. In a letter to Mr. 
Crockett we find :— 


I sit here and smoke and write, and rewrite, and destroy, 
and rage at my own impotence, from six in the morning till 


eight at night, with trifling and not always agreeable intervals 
for meals. 


And to Mr. Henry James, a month or two later, our 
indomitable novelist writes :—‘‘ How to get over, how to 
escape from, the besotting farticularity of fiction. 


Roland approached the house; it had green doors and 
window blinds ; and there was a scraper on the upper step. 
To hell with Roland and the scraper ! 


It is funny, and it is the humorous man’s cry from the 
deeps. He had begun to see things. He had found out 
—to use his own metaphor—that the object in his soup 


was merely a button, and not the gold-watch-and-chain of 
his endeavour. 


It is safe to say that unless Mr. Graham Balfour has 
matter for us which will put Robert Louis Stevenson in 
an entirely new light, the present 
‘‘ Letters” render a formal “ Life” 
much of a superfluity. Autobiography, 
if it be of any worth at all, is always to be preferred to 
biography, and here we have a sort of epistolary autobio- 
graphy which, in point of roundness, virility, and un- 
flagging interest, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to surpass. There are gaps, of course, but they are not 


The Upshot 


gaps which the lover of Stevenson will feel any immediate . 


anxiety to fill. And, for the rest, it is R. L. S. upon R. L. S. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgleyp, near Paternoster Row, 
November 17, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—What a pang we all felt when Lewis Carroll 
died! The choice drollery of his perfectly balanced and sober 
farragos defies imitation, and now that he is gone we are unanimous 
in asking for all the unpublished writings which bear the imprint 
of his peculiar genius. His nephew, Mr. Collingwood, has treated 
us well. Thinking very little of personal fame, he produced a 
“ Life” which was full of Carrolliana, and now in 7he Lew?'s Carroll 
Picture Book (Unwin. 6s.) he presents the nearest thing to a 
new work by the creator of “Alice” that we are likely to see. 
Fittingly enough this Picture Book contains a portrait of the 
original Alice, not Alice Liddell of the “ Life”—a child with a face 
more winning than that which Tenniel drew—but a married lady, 
Mrs. Hargreaves, still recognisably “Alice,” but with an expres- 
sion sadder, more wistful, than we would fain see in the countenance 
of one to whom we owe the inspiration of a classic. As to the 
literary contents of this volume, the wise reader will be glad that 
he may do his own skipping. It was not to be expected that in 
1853 Carroll should have learned the art of condensed humorous 
expression, and art that is certainly not taught by our comic 
weeklies, But is not this an admirable “take-off” of the old 
ballad style ? 


“ ¢Oh, what bait’s that upon your hook, 
Dear brother, tell to me?’ 
‘It is my younger brother,’ he cried ; 
‘Oh, woe and dole is me! 


‘I’s mighty wicked, that I is! 
Or how could such things be? 
Farewell, farewell, sweet sister, 
I’m going o’er the sea.’ .. . 


She turned herself right round about 

And her heart brake into three, 

Said ‘ One of the two will be wet through and through, 
And t’other ’ll be late for his tea!’” . 


Yes, when Carroll was a boy the imbecile conventions of the 
ballad suffered as much under his pen as they did when Calverley 
satirised the “ refrain” in the famous line 


* Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese,” 


or when the Carroll of “Sylvie and Bruno” conceived the 
exquisite mock-troubadour line 


“ Sing prunes, sing prawns, sing Primrose Hill.” 


But I digress. I must end my reference to this book abruptly, by 
saying that it shows very strongly the mathematical side of 
Carroll’s humour as well as his curious draughtsmanship, which 
has the effect of a satire on Euclid. The reprints it contains of 
various Oxford skits are accompanied with very useful notes by 
Mr. Lewis Sergeant. The puzzles and games should keep you in 
a blissful state of addlement (permit me the word) till you can’t 
distinguish between a “ Sillygism” and a “ Syzygy.” 

To turn from Carroll to Thackeray is to appreciate an instant 
difference between varieties of humour and, at the same time, their 
inseparable relation. Both men could draw, as you know, but the 
drawing of Carroll has not the remotest life-likeness ; a human 
being is, for the purpose of his pencil, merely an arabesque. 
Thackeray’s more skilful pencil, on the other hand, reflects his 
age, humanly, though inadequately, and in its inadequacy is fairly 
familiar with the chiaroscuro of life. The passion for words was 
tremendous in Carroll, and lines such as 


“For the snark was a boojum, you see,” 


descended on him with the imperiousness of prophecy. If he 
were requested to write a few lines to fill up a page, he rejoiced in 
producing the mystic number of words, and he called the public 
in to witness how neatly he had done the job. He loved words 
for their own sake. Thackeray wrote a beautiful style, but he did 
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not love words for their own sake as Carroll did. Think what 
Carroll would have made of this recipe, of which I quote six 
lines :— 
“Three pounds of veal my darling girl prepares, 

And chops it nicely into little squares. 

Five onions next procures the little minx 

(The biggest are the best, her Samiwel thinks), 

And Epping butter, nearly half a pound, 

And stews them in a pan until they’re brown’d.” 


Mr. M. H. Spielmann, in Contributions of W. M. Thackeray 
to “ Punch” (Harper. 7s. 6d.), asks if these lines have not “an 
Horatian flavour.” That is an unanswerable question ; but they 
have not the mark of the comic arfis¢t. The slur of the cheville 
is over them; they are not of. the school of Carroll and of 
Calverley. But it is hard to make journalism and literature co- 
exist ; and as I read the exhaustive bibliography which Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, with sublime patience, has compiled of Thackeray’s 
contributions to Punch from 1842 to 1854, I am amazed that the 
great man produced at such great length (and indeed at all) those 
masterpieces of style as well as story, “ Vanity Fair” and “Esmond.” 
Mr. Spielmann has a remarkable talent for accurate and readable 
compilation. It is well that he has rescued Thackerayana from 
bookmakers of less authority than himself. He is the historian 
of Punch, par excellence, and, working in harmony with the pro- 
prietors of that journal, he has prepared a volume which is a 
veritable Thackeray Picture-book, a store of interesting relics, a 
guide in a difficult field. How vividly the old enthusiasms and 
quarrels, the follies and fashions, of the early part of the century 
come back in these pages! Pnch humour was “obvious” from 
the first ; the ring of irony that Thackeray sounded was of in- 
calculable value in the score of its clown-music. 

“There have been fewer friends on earth than kings,” said 
Cowley, and I am glad to find the saying in A Symposium on 
Friendship (George Allen. 2s. net). It is a good little book, for 
Mary Donald, the compiler, has an eye for something better than 
miserable high-sounding triteness, and, moreover, she has provided 
an Index. Humour, passion, flippancy, solemnity, all are here— 
out of the mouths of over two hundred authors. 

And now I am treading on the borderland of children’s books, 
wherefore you'll guess that my letter will soon end. Wee Folk: 
Good Folk (Duckworth. 35. 6d.) is wine that needs no bush. 
You have read some of Mrs. Harker’s stories in this journal ; here 
they are again with others, and characteristically illustrated by 
Mr. Bernard Partridge. She has a faculty of pathos surpassing that 
of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett; if we take “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
for our criterion, It has the suddenness, the accidentalness, 
which counts for everything in pathos. As for humour, who can 
resist the dozing infant in “ Her First Appearance,” who remarked, 
“T like church, you feels so nice and fesh when you comes out” ? 
And though a precocious sentiment, like that of the child in “ The 
Dark Lady” who repeats sonnets, creeps in somehow—notwith- 
standing that Mrs. Harker sets her face against it—the spontane- 
ous charm of the volume remains. Children that were loved and 
lovable is Mrs. Harker’s theme, and if sometimes, as in the 
“ Surrender of Lady Grizell,” a sinister note of modernity is struck, 
it merely emphasises the fact that the book is meant primarily for 
grown-ups. 

Alphabets seem to be the fashion. I have two before me this 
week. Of The Alphabet of Musical Bogeys (Lawrence & Bullen) 
I am bound to say that the babe whose taste for letters is most 
jaded cannot fail to find a stimulant in its weird illustrations 
printed in red and black. There will be shrieks of merriment 
over 

“‘f The] Garrulous Bogey whose voice never tires, 
[Who] ingeniously stands near the telegraph wires, 
And twirling his tail to the curves of a clef 
Sings louder—crescendo—and louder—f!” 


Obviously such words as “garrulous” (in the verse quoted), 
“ Giocoso,’? and “ phylactery” are not for babes, but the grotesque 
humour of the drawings (shapes evolved out of musical instruments 
and signs) cannot fail to be understood. Thank you, Mr. Arthur 
Layard. Herr Emil Sauer—of whom I have heard said that he 
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can play the last movement of the “ Waldstein” Sonata with 
incredible swiftness and precision—contributes to the volume a 
quaint and pleasing tune in D major, very unlike what one would 
imagine the bogeys to play. The publishers, be it added, make 
the book the subject of an artistic competition in which an Erard 
“ grand” is the first prize. 

For me F stands for Fanny, but in the Amimal Alphabet Book, 
by Sara W. M. Fallon (George Allen. 2s. 6d.), 1 see it stands for 
Fox— 

“ Ah, Mr. Fox, you’re a minute too late, 
The ducks have escaped a terrible fate.” 


Cats occur, but not under K. “P stands for Pussy,” says 
excellent Sara Fallon. The pictures in black and white with 
rubricated letters are spirited. The words, of course, are mere 
nursery prattle. But it is the Pigs, for whom Mr. Ruskin has just 
spoken, who are learned. For our part, let us minister to the 
pretty silliness of babes, says your tolerant B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


OUT OF EGYPT 


%* The River War.” By Winston Spencer Churchill. Edited by 
Colonel F. Rhodes, D.S.O. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 
365. 


A SERIOUS history of the reconquest of the Sudan was bound to 
arrive. The appetite of the man in the street might be 
temporarily appeased by Mr. G. W. Steevens and the telegraph 
wires ; but it is impossible that the journalist, howsoever brilliant, 
should ever supplant the judicial historian. In “The River War” 
Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill (though young and of recent 
note) comes, we think, very near doing for the Sudan what King- 
lake did for the Crimea. His volumes do not consist merely of a 
record of the Sudan campaign of 1896-8. The narrative of the 
Sirdar’s operations is preceded by a more graphic and concise 
summary of events in the Sudan than has hitherto been pub- 
lished, and supplemented by a bold and discriminating military 
criticism as well as by a general survey of the present condition and 
remote prospects of the theatre of war. Thus nearly half the first 
volume is taken up with the story of the Mahdi’s rebellion, the 
occupation of Khartum by Gordon, the pathetic tragedy of 
Gordon’s death, and the development of the Dervish Empire. The 
relations of Egypt and Great Britain with the Sudan are 
definitely explained ; and the aspects of the country vividly pre- 
sented, that we may the better sympathise with and understand 
the emotions which the war has excited. 

Mr. Churchill’s title is well chosen. Aut Nilus aut Nihil. 
The river is inseparably connected with the war. “It is the great 
motif that recurs throughout the whole opera. It is the life of the 
land through which it flows. It is the cause of the war. It is the 
means by which we fight, the end at which we aim.” And the 
war we waged along its banks was a slow war, an inexorable war, 
without arbitrament or compromise. And the man who led it, he 
was a leader indeed—stern, sullen, taciturn, a man to keep his aim 
in front of him and pursue it with a perseverance that defied fate 
and scorned enthusiasm ; a man to follow. Every day saw an 
advance, and each advance was attended with precautions that 
precluded the possibility of failure. The machinery of science 
was arrayed against the ignorant courage of barbarism. The 
Khalifa was conquered by the desert railway, and, when all is 
said and done, the Nile will pay the bill. For to meet the ex- 
penditure of Egypt, which the war has increased, a great reservoir 
is being completed: the mother river will be tapped, and 
thousands of acres of desert land will be thrown open to cultiva- 
tion. There only remains the Khalifa and our work is complete. 
Rumour pictures the disappointed monarch at Aigalia, “always 
moody and often sunk in the deepest gloom.” Itis reported that 
at a council held before the fast of Ramadan, when he desired 
coffee, he said “ Gib el mekhana” (“ Pass the machine-guns”) in- 
stead of “ Gib el Tanaka” (“ Pass the coffee-pot”). So pathetic is 
fallen greatness. 
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“Victory,” says Mr. Churchill, “ is the beautiful, bright-coloured 
flower. Transport is the stem, without which it could never have 
blossomed.” The desert railway has proved the most important 
factor in the reconquest of the Sudan, and deserves the eulogy of 
the historian. But after the desert railway and the irrigation 
works, perhaps the most remarkable testimony to the strenuous 
work of Great Britain in Egypt is the evolution of the fe//ah. For, 
“if the intellect of the army, if the spirit of the troops have come 
from without,” explains the author, “Egypt herself has provided 
the sinews of war.” That the defence of the country can be en- 
trusted to its own inhabitants is due to the devotion of British 
officers. When the old Egyptian army was disbanded in 1882, it 
was thought impossible to defend the Delta without the employ. 
ment of foreign troops. The peaceful /¢//ah, as was evidenced in 
the disastrous Egyptian campaigns prior to 1883, is not naturally 
or by profession a fighting animal. More could not then be said 
of his valour than that, like Stanley’s Zanzibaris, when menaced 
with instant death he might be‘utilised to assist in the preservation 
of his own life. Yet such is the influence of the white man on the 
native soldier that the /e//ah/n cavalry who were constantly engaged 
in the recent campaign were never found wanting. This, of course, 
is attributable to the spirit which identifies the officer’s military 
honour with the honour of his men. “The British officer of a 
native corps,” says Mr. Churchill, “ is never known—on duty or off 
duty, officially or in private, before or after dinner, by word or 
implication—to speak disparagingly of his own men.” 

At a time when it has become fashionable to heap indis- 
criminate abuse upon all who bear arms against Great Britain, 
Mr. Churchill’s protest against the unreasonably vindictive spirit 
that has been shown towards the Dervishes is most salutary. The 
“to avenge Gordon” catchword of the streets savours of cant. For 
General Gordon was killed in fair war. He fell before the victorious 
Arabs in the heat of the assault, and they recognised in him not 
the envoy, but the leader of the hated army of “the Turks.” 
“ Revenge may be a good inspiration for soldiers in action,” says 
Mr. Churchill ; ‘it is not, however, an incentive to which Gordon 
would often have appealed, nor is it a dignified emotion for a great 
people to display.” To the author of “The River War” the 
hypocrisy which parades a high moral obligation as the motive of 
the war is equally distasteful. Our quarrel is clear. ‘ Certain 
savage men had invaded the Egyptian territories, had killed their 
inhabitants and guardians, and had possessed themselves of the 
land. In due course it became convenient, as well as desirable, to 
expel these intruders and reoccupy these territories. The Khedive 
enjoys his own again—by proxy.” Herein Mr. Churchill gives us 
the plain, honest reason for ouraction. Further justification is not 
needed. 

Other parts of these volumes are devoted to military criticism. 
They leave an impression that Mr. Churchill is as experienced in 
the theory of war and the use of the sword as he is ready with the 
pen. Nor is one less ready to listen to the author's strategic 
theories, when one recalls, as an item of his practical experience 
of warfare, that he rode in the famous charge of the 21st Lancers 
at Omdurman. Mr. Churchill states in the Preface that he has 
carefully discussed the military questions with several distinguished 
soldiers in the British, Indian, and Egyptian services. The value 
of his work will be heightened by the authority of Colonel Rhodes, 
whose name appears on the title-page in the capacity of Editor. 
But most valuable (the modest superlative is the author’s) are the 
thirty-six maps and plans scattered through the two volumes to 
enable the reader to follow in detail the features of every engage- 
ment. The book contains excellent photogravure portraits of 
Lord Cromer, the Sirdar, and other supporters of British prestige 
in Egypt, as well as some pleasing little camp-sketches by Mr. 
Angus McNeill, which bring home to us the everyday incidents of 
the soldier’s life on campaign. 

In the matter of style Mr. Churchill is vigorous and incisive. 
The historical and discursive parts of the book are coloured with a 
retrospective philosophy which has a charm of its own. There 
are chapters which have something of the spirit that distinguished 
“Eothen.” Mr. Churchill’s judgments are generous and discrimi- 
nating ; he has written without prejudice or partisanship, and with 
a conviction that leaves little doubt of accuracy. 
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Viewed from every point Mr. Churchill’s work is complete. 
No book of the kind, which is so entirely satisfactory, has appeared 
since the publication of “England in Egypt.” Like Sir Alfred 
Milner’s book, ‘The River War” marks an epoch, and it will be 
doubly acceptable in that it commemorates a campaign which has 


restored the honour and extended the frontiers of the Empire, 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS 


“The Homeric Hymns: a New Prose Translation and Essays, 
Literary and Mythological.” By Andrew Lang. With 
Illustrations. London: George Allen. 7s. 6d. 


Ir is almost needless to say that Mr. Lang, though he apologises 
for his Greek, long rusted in disuse, has done his work faithfully 
and dexterously ; but we cannot think that he is altogether suc- 
cessful in defending his very free use—not to say abuse—of poetic 
prose as a medium. Doubtless it is less jarring in the “ Hymns” 
than it was in the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” which, in Mr. Lang’s 
hands, took on a mincing, simpering air quite foreign to them. 
Unfortunately somebody somewhere (was it Mr. Samuel Butler ?) 
has presumed to mock at this weakness, and Mr. Lang replies 
with a burlesque of what he takes to be the only alternative 
method. Thus he travesties the speech of Anchises :— 


“If you really are merely a mortal, and if a woman of the 
normal kind was your mother, while your father (as you lay it 
down) was the well-known Otreus, and if you come here all 
through an undying person, Hermes ; and if you are to be 
known henceforward as my wife—why, then, nobody, mortal 
or immortal, shall interfere with my intention to take instant 
advantage of the situation.” 


This is undeniably amusing, but it proves nothing. It does 
not follow that, if you leave Wardour Street, you must settle in 
the Old Kent Road. Remonstrance, however, merely hardens 
Mr. Lang’s heart. Not only is he more than ever profuse of far- 
fetched archaisms: he now treats us to Scotticisms as well. In 
the splendid “ Hymn to Aphrodite” he uses the word “shielings,” 
which, as he tells us—we confess to not having known it before— 
are pastoral summer stations in the hills, and he justifies himself 
on the ground that he knows “no word for it in English south of 
the Tweed.” The prospect of Kailyard translations, suggested 
here, is rather disconcerting, but it is a relief to find that this is 
only the translator’s fun. On p. 170 the substitution of “steading ” 
for “shielings” leads us to hope that “English south of the 
Tweed” will linger on for some little time. 

Half the book is taken up with seven introductory essays, in 
which Mr. Lang’s wide anthropological knowledge serves to illus- 
trate his theory concerning the origins of religion. The manner is 
alittle skittish, the arrangement a little haphazard, the wit a little 
thinner than we should expect from a new humorist who finds the 
“ Hymn to Hermes” too rustic for his taste ; but, so far as matter 
goes, these studies are the author’s best work in the kind. The 
method is still, as he admits, on its trial, but if, as seems more than 
likely, it ends by finding general acceptance, the result will be due 
in very great measure to the skill, tenacity, and courage with 
which Mr. Lang has fought an uphill battle. The execution of the 
illustrations deserves high praise. With the exception—a most 
unlucky exception by the way—of the Mourning Demeter, which 
faces p. 54, the reproductions could scarcely be bettered. 


LYON PLAYFAIR 


“Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair, First Lord 
Playfair of St. Andrews, P.C., G.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., &c.” 
By Wemyss Reid. London: Cassells. 215. 


LORD PLAYFAIR’s long term of strenuous intellectual effort did 
not make him a popular, familiar form in the landscape of con- 
temporary England. But if biographies are to be written at all, a 
life like Playfair’s deserves to be commemorated, and than the work 
of Sir Wemyss Reid—the biographer of Lord Houghton and the 
rest—a kindly fortune could scarce have awarded him a more 
appropriate headstone. 
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He was one of the Playfairs of St. Andrews, a “kenned” name 
in that old city these 200 years. In the autobiographical chapters 
which Sir W. Reid has printed, Sir Lyon, to give him the name 
he was best known by, tells us that Playfair = playfiere—z.e. play- 
fellow—and he adds some details of an ancient pedigree. Every 
Scot keeps his pedigree, which is not necessarily of interest to 
anyone else, save the genealogist or some Southron or Semite who 
has stolen a “guid clan name.” But for any influence his birth 
had upon his career, Playfair is best ticketed as one of those canny, 
shrewd, simple, but enthusiastic Scottish burgesses who pitched 
their tents in the last century about the ruins of Scotland’s eccle- 
siastical capital. These were great days for young Scots, Dundas, 
to the Empire’s huge advantage, having made of the administra- 
tion of India a Scots preserve. Out to India, therefore, flocked 
the Playfairs in a stream which still continues. They were 
soldiers, judges, civil servants, but always they looked back on the 
“little city worn and grey”; and there they returned, if it was only 
to go “east the toon” and be buried under the shadow of St. 
Regulus’ Tower. Saving Sir Lyon, Sir Hugh was the most 
famous. He was long Provost of the ancient city and a ruling 
power. Unhappily he was no archeologist, and swept away a 
many interesting antiquities in his anxiety to play reformer. 

With his forebears, Lyon Playfair turned to public service, but 
with peaceful tools. To him, as his biographer puts it, “the good 
of the country was a thing to be pursued, not merely in the Senate 
or on contested fields, but in the laboratory and the council room, 
in social intercourse, and in the humdrum round of daily life... . 
It was something calling, not so much for isolated deeds of 
heroism as for a patient and unremitting care, extending even to 
the most trivial tasks and incidents.” This really was his main 
incentive throughout his career, and the fact ought to bring the 
reader to a biography which, as its author frankly says, deals not 
with “adventure,” but with “work.” Yet Playfair had one 
“adventure” at Althorp (p. 68). For the rest, his honourable 
career is familiar—Liebig’s pupil at Giessen, chemical manager of 
print works at Clitheroe, chemist to the Geological Survey, 
colleague and trusted friend of the Prince Consort, Professor of 
Chemistry at Edinburgh, a great sanitary reformer, a considerable 
University reformer, a Chairman of Committees in the Commons, 
a Postmaster-General, a G.C.B., one of the most philosophic of 
politicians—he was good at many things, and in no superficial way. 
To look at him was to be arrested. The huge head, and short 
dumpy figure, rather goggly, shrewd eyes and shining spectacles, 
he showed like some perfervid, strenuous, terribly intellectual Scoto- 
German terrier. He was like nothing human—except the other 
Playfairs. 


ENGLAND’S CHESS CHAMPION 


“Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess.” Edited by P. Anderson 
Graham. London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS is probably the most sociable collection of chess games ever 
published. Almost every chess-player throughout the country 
must have had the pleasant experience of seeing or meeting Mr. 
Blackburne personally, and even of trying a hand against him at 
some time or other during his thirty years’ career as a chess-master, 
for he has made his regular annual tour, slaughtering the innocents 
by the score till at last the breed is almost extinct. Once upon a 
time, as the champion genially confesses, he would ensnare three 
or four per evening out of the batch offered up to his tender 
mercies by one and the same trap, a famous one all his own. 
Nowadays he has to be pretty wary about traps all ¢4e/y own. 

In pre-Blackburnian times the chess exhibition was a solemn 
affair, but all its stiff seriousness melted away before the breezy 
charm radiating from the champion’s personality. That charm 
has been largely imported into the present volume, for which Mr, 
Blackburne has himself selected and annotated some four 
hundred out of the many tens of thousands of games he has 
contested against all classes of players of every nationality. These 
games must therefore be taken to represent the pick of his finest 
efforts. The work in one sense is only a one-sided record of his 
career, for he has included but few of his unsuccessful efforts 
against his great contemporaries. But as these lost games are to 
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be found elsewhere, and as nobody is likely to be under any un- 
worthy misapprehension as to the motives for their omission, we 
may rest content to get Mr. Blackburne at his best as exemplified 
in his triumphs, few of which could be spared. 

For the benefit of the student, Mr. Blackburne has classified 
the games not only chronologically and according to their open- 
ings, on each of which he offers a few pithy remarks, strictly 
personal, but also according to the class of player opposed to 
him. Thus we have a section for match-games contested against 
other great masters, and sections for offhand and blindfold play. 
There is also included a collection of problems of his own com- 
posing. On his skill in this department of chess and on his genius 
as a simultaneous blindfold player there is no need for us to dwell 
here. Mr. P. Anderson Graham supplies a pleasantly written 
biographic sketch and a short history of blindfold chess-play. The 
volume is thus most attractive, and few English players are likely 
to neglect it. 


MR. BUNG INCOGNITO 


“Wine on the Lees.” By John A. Steuart. London: Hutchin- 
son. 6s. 


WE are afraid Mr. Whiteing has a good deal to answer for. The 
phantasy in realism is a product of dubious artistic value, and 
when the theme is a great and self-sufficing one it is impossible 
not to regret that it should be presented with unnecessary artifice. 

Now Mr. Steuart has a great theme—the conversion of the son 
of a millionaire brewer to the views of the temperance party. The 
situation is picturesque enough. The young man is the heir to a 
vast brewery ; he is devoted to his father; he is married to a 
beautiful and fashionable wife. The way pointed by conscience is 
across red-hot ploughshares. In such a case every species of 
sophistry would naturally occur to the young man. He would 
need to be pricked to the heart with conviction. Before him the 
panorama of drink must lie plain, as in the |picture by Cruik- 
shank. 

You may paint drink in two ways: there is the way of 
“ L’Assommoir,” the taking of an individual case ; there isalso the 
way of Cruikshank, the dioramic way. Mr. Steuart takes the 
dioramic way, and so he sends his young man on “the tour of the 
pubs.” to collect facts. It is fair to the book to say that a great 
number of facts are collected; but they do not, somehow, 
impress the reader, and are not perhaps intended to. It is 
in the association of this modern Haroun Alraschid with a 
son of Demos that the book becomes Whiteinged, as it were, 
and tails off into inconclusive romanticism. For in the end the 
convert, and his cicerone Dick Goodman, the aforesaid son of 
Demos, succumb to revolver shots, the victims of passionate beer- 
lovers who descry in them enemies of the institution they adore. 
The reader could have submitted to a catastrophe brought about 
by Hooligans in their usual way, but the reports of that revolver 
subject him to a disillusion as painful as that caused by the melo- 
dramatic death of the heroine in “No. 5 John Street.” He 
knows perfectly well that Velvet Chick the bruiser, and his com- 
panion Tommy Binks, were incapable of taking the risk, and 
probably of procuring the means, of murder after this military 
fashion. Consequently the speech of the chorus, “this is the 
gratitude of the slums,” is an irony that falls flat. Mr. Steuart 
has remarkable ability ; in the words used by Mr. Henley in this 
journal, he “writes the English tongue with real distinction,” and 
“never forgets the pen in his hand.” He is, as the editor of 
the soi-disant organ of Barabbas, conversant with innumerable 
works of art. We would therefore invite his attention to the end 
of “ Beauchamp’s Career” as a specimen of the real live irony, 
the only solid and irrefutable irony which fiction can appropriate 
to itself. To spend your life for the unworthy, that is the true 
irony, the real tragedy, whatever the thirst for sensation may 
demand. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Steuart shows some enterprise in 
making Dick a typical oaf of the proletariat with all his domestic 
brutality and swinish love of liquor—an ex-soldier, a born bully— 
and in showing that he has spunk and loyalty in him. The colour- 
less tearful wife infatuated with her “ man” is felt to be a true por- 
trait. There is at any rate one passage in the book that rises to a 
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considerable level. It is on p. 165, and describes how Dick went 
out one day :— 


Like a dutiful wife Jenny polished his boots with great 
animation ; then she helped him to tie the striped necker. 
chief which completed his holiday attire, and brushed him all 
over carefully with her bare hand. Finally, when he went off 
she stood at the top of the stair calling endearing words after 
him, so that all might hear. For it was this infatuated little 
woman’s fondest wish to impress upon all and sundry that, 
despite appearances, she had really the best husband in the 
world. 


Sut, like so much that is written by Englishmen, the book wants 
freeing from clap-trap. When this same Dick—simple-minded 
ruffian that he is—remembers how “the moon was shinin’ so ’s 
you'd think it was a great sea that was ripplin’ an’ sparklin’ away 
and away right into the sky itself,” we feel at once that we are 
dealing with an author who has no mercy on the verities when it 
is a question of a showy effect. Something tells us, though, that 
Mr. Steuart is clever enough to learn that in the art of fiction the 
appearance of verity is the one thing absolutely needful. 


WE ARE SEVEN 


(1) “The Jamesons.” By Mary E. Wilkins. London: Dent, 
2s. 6d. 


MIss WILKINS is not at her best in this little novelette. The New 
England village, its atmosphere and humours, its men and women 
harsh and stern of feature, of God-fearing mind with hidden 
springs ‘of kindly sentiment—did not Miss Wilkins re-create all 
this in {fiction for the grateful world? “The Jamesons” is an 
amusing sketch of these same people and their atmosphere ; but 
we fear Miss Wilkins has been tempted to expand one of her 
inimitable little stories of thirty pages into a small saleable book. 
And the result is disastrous for Miss Wilkins’s reputation. ‘“ The 
Jamesons” is full of padding and inferior workmanship. The 
characters are hit off hurriedly, and the scenes are all practically 
a repetition of one single funny situation. In truth, an artist of 
MissWilkins’s fineness of touch should not consent to the delivery 
of third-rate work to an eager public. We opened “The Jame- 
sons” with expectation, and we closed it without regret. 


(2) “The Doctor: a Study from Life.” By Henry de Vere 
Stacpoole. London: Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Mr, de Vere Stacpoole has scored a success. “ The Doctor” is 
a sketch rather than a novel, an artful study from life rather than an 
artless elaboration of life. Stupid people will find it hard to under- 
stand the truth of Mr. Henry James’s saying that character is plot, 
but all the’great novelists have worked hard to undeceive them. 
“ Vanity,Fair” is all character, and its plot is but the develop- 
ment of character; Balzac is largely character, so is Miss Austen 
and Flaubert, and so is the greater part of George Eliot. On the 
other hand, Wilkie Collins and James Payn are nearly all plot. 
You can take your choice. In “The Doctor” Mr. Stacpoole has 
drawn for us a charming portrait of the old-fashioned country 
practitioner, Dr. Townsend, and the humours of a dead-and-alive 
country parish. The book is clever and witty ; but it is better 
than clever, it is human. As we read, we take the liveliest 
interest in the local squabbles ; in the Vicar’s wife, Mrs. Podgson, 
who doctors herself from the “Home Doctor” one hour and 
calls in the old practitioner the next ; in Mitchell, the baker, who 
conspires with the relieving officer, Sandys, to palm off “ pigmash” 
bread on the paupers; in the villagers, who present the doctor 
with aged hens or an old goose when their bills are sent in 
to them ; and in the advent of the new doctor from London, who 
tries, by the aid of cheek, a big brass plate, and a speaking-tube, 
to wrest the old man’s practice from him. The picture is so 
fresh, so true in detail, and it hits off so capitally the prosaic 
absurdity of daily life, that anybody who appreciates “ Cranford” 
ought to appreciate * The Doctor.” It is not high art or fine art, 
but it is good art. The power of seeing into life, into people's 
mixed motives, and the gift of drawing people’s foibles with @ 
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kindly humorous touch—these are Mr. Stacpoole’s possessions. 
He has an original wit, which borders on a tendency to caricature ; 
but “ The Doctor ” shows promise of depth in the author which 
we hope some day his work to come may justify. 


(3) “The Island.” By Richard Whiteing. Second Edition. 
London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


The best satire written in modern times on our civilisation is 
that little-known book of Samuel Butler’s, “ Erewhon.” There is 
nothing so good in “ The Island” as Mr. Butler’s account of the 
Goddess Ydgrun, or of the Musical Banks (7.e. the churches), or of 
the Hypothetical Language (/.e. classical education); but still, 
Mr. Whiteing’s satire on our conventional lies is not a bad second. 
It is written straight from the heart, seconded by considerable 
shrewdness of head. “The Island” will not be a popular book, 
for it attacks social stupidity, greediness, meanness, and cant ; but 
this is in its favour. ‘“ Erewhon” was not exactly a popular book. 
It attracted much attention at the time, but we suppose nobody 
reads it now. We advise all our readers to study the satires of both 
Mr. Samuel Butler and Mr. Whiteing, and compare the delightful 
Arowhena with the delightful Victoria. There is a remarkable 
resemblance between the feminine ideal of the two philosophers, 
which goes to show that they, along with Whitman, look on the 
frank, brave, physically perfect woman as the only mother fitting 
for the creation of a fine people. 


(4) “When Rogues Fall Out.” By Joseph Hatton. London: 
Pearson. 6s, 


Mr. Hatton has written a particularly feeble novel. Of his 
hero, Jack Sheppard, he says in Chapter I.: “At the moment of 
our introduction to the entertaining young scamp he was secretly 
matriculating for the career in which he was afterwards to become 
notorious.” So much for the style! As for the adventurous 
element, Mr. Hatton thrills us with the old gags, as “* Dead men 
tell no tales,’ were the last words I heard, and then, with a blow, I 
was hurled into the river.” As for its truth to life, the following 
passage is one of Mr. Hatton’s best :— 


“Yes, Jack, it is I,” said Ellaline in a calm, soft voice. 

“ Why are you here?” 

“To recruit an army for your rescue from Tyburn, even at 
the risk of our liberties.” 

“My God!” gasped Jack, staggering away from her. 
“And this woman might have loved me !” (p. 299). 


(5)“A Gentleman Player.” By R. W. Stephens. London : 
Methuen. 6s. 


After Mr. Hatton Mr. Stephens is a refreshing change. His 
romance of Elizabethan days is quiet, restrained, and gentlemanly 
intone. Also it does not abound in manifest absurdities. The 
author has, perhaps, gone a little too far in introducing Shake- 
speare himself as one of the characters of the book ; but luckily 
the genius only makes three or four commonplace remarks that 
any genius might make on an “off day.” And after two or three 
chapters the novel develops into a very fair story of adventure, 
with a clever p'ot and an agreeable heroine. For those readers 
whose literary taste is youthful and simple, we can recommend “A 
Gentleman Player” as a readable and honest historical romance. 


(6) “The Father: a Tragedy.” By August Strindberg. Trans- 
lated by N. Erichsen. London: Duckworth. 33. 6d. 


Was this play worth translating? Strindberg has a settled 
reputation in the Scandinavian world and a certain reputation on 
the Continent, but we confess that “The Father” leaves us cold. 
It is a realistic tragedy of modern life. The father and the mother 
have a quarrel over the education of their daughter Bertha ; the 
mother plots and schemes to get her own way, and by skilfully 
whispering abroad that the father is insane, poisons everybody’s 
mind against him, and in the end drives him to insanity. It is a 
Powerful subject, and Strindberg handles it with a certain con- 
centrated hatred of the feminine world, and with a blunt simplicity 
of style that convinces us of his sincerity. Nevertheless the sheer 
€goism of the father’s attitude defeats the author’s object. It is 
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impossible to feel sympathy with the father’s sufferings, and that 
he should be driven to insanity and death seems to us a most 
fitting solution. Laura, the terrible and unscrupulous mother, is 
said to be a by no means bad portrait of the woman who has most 
cause to detest Strindberg himself. Certainly while such avowed 
misogynists as Strindberg are born unto women, it is most artistic 
of Nature to confront them with mates as ferociously uncom- 
promising, as brutal, and as vindictive as is the Father of this play. 


(7) “ Dead Oppressors.” By Thomas Pinkerton. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 6s. 


Mr. Pinkerton’s people are not living figures ; his plot is un- 
real, his psychology mechanical, and his conversations ineffectual. 
Nevertheless “ Dead Oppressors” embeds in it both sense and 
sensibility. It is the form that is wrong, the form of the novel. 
We advise Mr. Pinkerton to try his hand at essays. He shows a 
curiosity as to the nature of things, and some talent for the observa- 
tion of life that might lead him later to the production of original 
studies of life, something after the style of the late Richard 
Jefferies’ least ambitious work. 


TWO NOTABLE TRANSLATIONS 


“ Florilegium Latinum : Translations into Latin Verse from pre- 
Victorian Poets.” Edited by F. St. John Thackeray and 
E. D. Stone. London: John Lane. 

“Cicero de Officiis.” Translated by George B. Gardiner, M.A, 
D.Sc. London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. JOHN LANE isa bold man to publish this new number of 
the Bodley Head Anthologies ; but we are very grateful to him. 
Such books are always worth having, merely as selections of 
English verse; for translation is a very sure test of trash, and the 
translator soon finds out and discards it. This “ Flower-garland ” 
is a charming book to dip into ; it contains many poems we never 
saw before, and should be loth not to have seen. The versions, 
too, are all good, many brilliant ; and there is a great variety in 
the metres. The greater part of them are lyrics or hexdeca- 
syllables, and there is hardly one kind of metre not represented. 
Especially to be mentioned is Professor Tyrrell’s almost uncanny 
skill. He has given us Falstaff’s knaves in buckram, in comic 
iambics, which make us envy his rich vocabulary of Latin abuse ; 
and he ends the book with a melodious rhymed version of Hood’s 
“ Bridge of Sighs.” We wish all success to this delightful book. 

Dr. Gardiner’s “De Officiis” is a thoroughly good version. 
The English style is pithy and clear, and this is just the book for 
anyone who does not know Latin. From the scholar’s standpoint 
it is too much paraphrased ; but though the translator sometimes 
misses the point this is quite rare, and, on the whole, he has suc- 
ceeded into putting Cicero’s thoughts into good English. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


A POET of Mr. Henley’s parts cannot long remain silent. The 
front place in the North American Review for November is 
occupied by a matter of two dozen songs and madrigals from his 
pen. They are here printed for the first time, and appear to have 
been written between the months of February and August of the 
present year. All, or nearly all, have the true lyric catch in them. 
The following is the opening stanza of No. 8 :— 


“ All in a garden green, 

Thrushes were singing ; 

Red rose and white between 
Lilies were springing ; 

It was the merry May; 
Yet sang my lady :— 

‘ Nay, Sweet, now nay, now nay! 
I am not ready.’ ” 


And in such verses as the following we get a reminder. of the 
Mr. Henley of “ The Poems” :— 


“ The good south-west, on wreck-worn wings, 
Comes shepherding the good rain ; 
The brave sea breaks and glooms and swings, 
A wavering, gleaming plain. 


Sound, sea of England, sound and shine, 
Blow, English wind, amain, 

Till in this old grey heart of mine 
The spring need wake again.” 


The week’s war poetry does not shine. The other evening 
Mr. Robert Buchanan favoured the S/ar with a screed called 
“The Widow,” not at all in the best of taste ; while on Thursday 
Mr. George Meredith came into the fold (and the Chronicle) with 
a sonnet entitled “ At the Close.” Mr. Meredith’s muse was born for 
the tacklement of big questions, but she is seldom condescending 
enough to make herself explicit. Here are the ultimate lines of 
“ At the Close” :— 


“So in all times of man’s descent insane 
To brute, did strength and craft combining strike, 
Even as a god of Armies, his fell blow. 
But at the close he entered Thy domain, 
Dear God of Mercy, and if lion-like 
He tore the fall’n, the Eternal was his Foe.” 


Publishers see a good deal of the quiet humour of life. Most 
of us recall the historic order given to one London publishing 
house by a country bookseller :— 


“1 copy Mill on the Floss. 
Do. do. on Political Economy.” 


Messrs. Pearson, the publishers of the successful American 
novel, “ David Harum,” were the other day instructed to supply 
“ 1 copy David’s Harem” ; and Messrs. Greening now send us an 
equally startling item. They recently republished John Galt’s 
historical novel, “ Ringan Gilhaize.” The republication brought 
them a missive addressed, “ John Galt, Esq., c/o Messrs. Greening,” 
and marked “ Please forward.” As John Galt of Scottish fame 
died sixty years back, forwarding was rather out of the question, 
and Messrs. Greening opened the letter. That document lies 
before us as we write. We quote the first paragraph :— 


“ Sir,—I am writing in the name of the Committee of the 
above institution (a free public library) to ask if you will 
kindly help us with a copy of your new book (‘ Ringan 
Gilhaize ’), or any other of your works which you may have to 
spare, as a free gift.” 


The writer is the secretary of the aforementioned free public 
library. He probably understands his business, but his ideas as 
to likely persons to help with “ free gifts” seem slightly at fault. 
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Mr. John Lane is never above taking a hint. May we hope, 
then, that he will be prompt to include Lord Rosebery’s address 
on Cromwell in the new edition of that volume which has been in. 
structing us on the law of copyright, as well as on other matters, 
With the judgment of the Master of the Rolls for preface, and the 
“Cromwell” for peroration, the new edition ought to make some 
running. There is a way, of course, in which a speaker can keep 
a speech all to himself—keep it even from getting into the papers : 
that is, to make declaration of his desires to a J.P. beforehand, It 
isa J.P., isit not? At least it is some functionary armed by the 
law. But as our public men, in these days, speak to be read even 
more than to be heard, the precaution is not one of which we hear 
much, Mr. Lane may thus go ahead with the “ Cromwell,” for all 
through this business Lord Rosebery’s attitude has been one of 
concerned neutrality. He has been, so to speak, the man who 
looked on. 


Miss Cholmondeley, the authoress of the novel of the hour, 
has the distinction of not being in “ Who’s Who.” She is a 
clever, talented woman, a little over thirty, who can talk admirably, 
if rather dogmatically, on most subjects. Belonging to an old 
English family, her father met with agricultural reverses, and 
eventually had to sell Condover, one of the most beautiful Eliza- 
bethan mansions. Miss Cholmondeley is, however, by no means 
badly off, quite apart from what she earns through her books. It 
is said that “ Diana Tempest ” was dropped into a publisher’s box 
by a friend, and the authoress received a splendid offer for it, just 
as Hester Gresley did in “ Red Pottage.” 


Here are a few typical bits from “ Red Pottage” : 


Hester gave that impression of finish and sharpness of edge so 
rarely found among the blurred, vague outlines of Englishwomen. 


The passing judgment of the majority of men on woman’s friend- 
ship for woman might be summed up in the words, ‘* Occupy till I 
come.” It does occupy till they do come. And if they don’t come, 
the hastily improvised friendship may hold together for years, like an 
unseaworthy boat in a harbour, which looks like a boat but never goes 
out to sea. 


Mrs. Pratt had reached the size when it is prudent to concentrate 
a love of bright colours in one’s parasol, 


As often as not texts are like bags, and a man crams all his own 
rubbish into them and expects you to take them together. 


Every year I live I am more convinced that the waste of life lies 
in the love we have not given, the powers we have not used, the 
selfish prudence which will risk nothing, and which shirking pain misses 
happiness as well. 


Messrs. Newnes are making headway with their new periodical, 
The King—which, by the bye, will be, perhaps, the most ambitious 
of the productions which this house has so far essayed. The 
editor, and we may say the originator, of Ze King is Mr. James 
Walter Smith, who has for a long while been responsible for the 
American edition of the S/rand Magazine. The latest number of 
the American Critic tells of a new American literary review. 
Messrs. Macmillan will be the proprietors ; there will be no 
illustrations, and as yet we have heard nothing of an English 
edition. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel, History, Biography, &c. 


‘‘ THE Yang-tze Valley and Beyond: an Account of Journeys in China, 
chiefly in the Province of Sze-Chuan and Among the Man-Tze of the 
Somo Territory,” by A/rs. J. F. Bishop (Zsabella L. Bird), F.R.G.S., 
seems a very interesting book of travel, and is freely illustrated with 
photographs taken by the author, (Murray. Pp. 557. 215. net.) 

‘“‘ A New Ride to Khiva,” by Acdert L. Jefferson, is an account of a 
journey undertaken by the author on his bicycle : ‘* If I bring news of an 
almost forgotten part of the world, . .. . I shall not consider that my 
ride was undertaken uselessly.” There are dozens of interesting photo- 
graphs, and the narrative is racy and pleasant to read. (Methuen. 
Pp. 312. 65.)} [Continued on page 520. 
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SEELEY & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C. A. 
Hutron. With a Preface by A. S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of Greek and 


Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With 17 Examples printed in Colour and 
36 printed in Monochrome, cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 


NEXT WEEK. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. By 


Dr. J. V. WipMANN and Professor Dierricu, Translated from the German by 
Dora E. Hecut. With two Portraits. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY BOOKS OF LITTLE CIDDING: being the 


Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great Room at Little Gidding Hall, 1631-2. 
From the Original Manuscript of NicuoLas Ferrar. With an Introduction by 
E. Cruwys SHARLAND. Several Illustrati ions. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ Quaint and interesting.” — Scotsman. 


MRS. MARSHALL'S LAST STORY. 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, and How She was 


Painted by Mr. Romney. A Story by Emma Marsuatt, Author of “ Under 
the Dome of St. Paul's,” “In Westminster Choir,” &c. With 8 Illustrations after 
Romney and Gainsborough. Cloth, 5s. 
‘ Around these familiar faces Mrs. Mz arshall has woven one of those idyllic tales in 
which she could picture so daintily the lights and shadows of domestic life.” 
Scotsman. 


WOLF’S HEAD ;: @ Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By 


the Rev. E. Gittiat, Author of “ The King's Reeve,” ‘In Lincoln Green,” &c. 

With 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 

‘ A thrilling story of the days of Robin Hood. Ni o one could help being struck by 
the nS tone given to the characters."— Yorkshire Post 


SYLVIA IN FLOWERLAND. By domme GARDINER, 


Author of ‘ The Sound of a Voice,” &c. &c. With 16 Illustrations by Herbert E. 
Butler. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Whilst as attractive as any fairy tale, brimful of sound information...... her 
delightful little book deserves every success.” —Glasgow Herald, 


LETTERS OF HENRY HUCHES DOBINSON, !ate 


Archdeacon of the Niger, in the Diocese of Western Equatorial Africa. With a 
Prefatory Memoir and 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

“There was something of the ideal Englishman about him. He was an athlete of 
no common excellence, pure-hearted and deeply religious, and full of the common sense 
without which devotion and enthusiasm so often go astray. His letters are admirable, 
so full are they of deep feeling and shrewd observation.” —S/ectator. 





London: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38 Great Russell Street. 


| 


| 


THE LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 
Super royal (Te price, cloth, 20s. net ; half leather, 25s. net. 
To be completed i in Four Volumes.) 


_ENCY CLOPADIA BIBLICA: @ Dic. 


tionary of the Bible. Edited b 7 Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A., D.D., and 
J. SuTHERLAND Brack, M.A., Lt 
Special terms offered for Sets till Hecker 30. Prospectus with particulars 
on application. 

The British Weekly says: ‘‘ If this dictionary is anything it represents “om fear 
and without favour the actual truth, so far as it is known at present........ We doubt 
whether any Encyclopedia of the Bible, whether English or foreign, is so full of new 
and solidly built up material relating to the Bible.” 


NOW READY. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. net. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


(THE GIFFORD LECTURES), delivered before the Vohewtieg of 
Aberdeen, in the years 1896-98, by James Warp, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D., Edin- 
burgh, Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the University of Cambridge. 
‘* Perhaps the most important contribution to philosophic thought which has been 
made ‘of late years.. «Dr. Ward's volumes are among the ablest and most valuable 
of the series of Gifford Lectures, They establish him in one of the foremost places 
among the philosophical writers of the time.” —Dailv Nevs. 


NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA, A Brief 


Examination of the Basis and Origin of Christian Belief. 


By Percy GARDNER, 
Litt.D. 
NOW READY. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


‘A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE IN ISRAEL, IN 
JUDAISM, AND IN CHRISTIA I'‘TY; or Hebrew, Jewish, and 
Christian Eschatology from Pre-Prophetic Times till the Close of the New 
Testament Canon (The Jowett Lectures for 1848-99). By Rev. R. H. Cuaries, 
Author of ‘‘ The Apocalypse of Baruch,” ‘‘ The Assumption of Moses,” &c. 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. price 24s. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. H. Grey 


GRAHAM. 
** These two volumes are as fascinating as any novel, and we can confidently predict 
that they will rank as a valuable contribution to Scottish DIGDORYs «x0050 These two 


| volumes do not contain a single dull page. They are closely packed with quotations 


and extracts which show how minutely Mr. Graham has explored his subject, and he 
has carefully winnowed the chaff from the grain. He gives us history in its most 


| delectable form.”—The Daily Telegraph. 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





DOWNEY & CO0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. B 
trated by Henry Alken. With 20 Coloured Plates. 
Joseru Greco. £2 2s. net. 

A LIVELY BOOK ABOUT THE STAGE. 

THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. By Stan.ey Jones. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
rm ** Just, pungent, full of commonsense.” —/al/ Mall Gazette. 

LEGENDS OF THE BASTILLE. Authorised Translation 


from the French of F. Funck-BRENTANO, with an Introduction by Vicror1EN 
Sarpovu. Large crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 6s. [This day. 


y *Nimrop.”  Iilus- 
New Edition, edited by 


Crown 


THREE BOOKS OF ADVENTURES FOR BOYS, 
THE YARW OF A BUCKO MATE. by Herserr E, 


HamMBLEN. Witha Frontispiece by W. B. Handforth. 


THE FUGITIVE. By Joun Hl. R. anes, 


Illustrations by Walter Russell. 53. 


THE STORY OF AN OCEAN TRAMP. 


Cuarves Ciark. Illustrated by W. B. Handforth. 3s. 6d. 


With numerous 


By Captain 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
BABY WILKINSON’S V:G. By Lieutenant-Colonel Newn- 
HAM-Davis. 6s. 
“An excellent collection of short stories, all of which possess a strong military 
flavour ...... the tales are all well told and make capital reading.” —Scotsman. 
THE PARSON AND THE FOOL. By Witrrep Woot. 
s. 6d. [This day. 
" x aan novel in its way it has not been our lot to come across for some time. 
Sseheses Those who like a novelty in novels should read ‘ The Parson and the Fool.’” 


Newcastle Chronicle. 
GERALD FITZGERALD. By Cuartes Lever. 6s. 


* Full to the brim with adventures of the most exciting kind.”"—77uth. 


TWO NEW AND AMUSING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
BY FLORENCE LEIGH. 
GREEDY FREDERICK. | DISCONTENTED SUSAN. 


Full of Coloured Pictures. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


STORIES OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
THE RAGGED EDGE. By the Comtesse DE BREMONT. Second 


Edition, 1s. 


12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. | from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
— oo nnn Bagg so Bent | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
wee xc | ns " 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








MARARRARR SSS 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 


Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR= 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN, 
In demy 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


FROM KING ORRY TO QUEEN VICTORIA: a History 


of the Isle of Man. By Epwarp Ca.tow, Author of “ Phynodderree and other 
Legends of the Isle of Man,” *‘ Old London Taverns,” &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs taken expressly for this work, by the kind permission 
of the Right Hon. Earl of Derby, K.G., A. W. Moore, Esq., Speaker of the 
House of Keys, C. B. Nelson, Esq., High Bailiff of Ramsey, and others, 





In demy &vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ALLIANCES; o-, 


Britain's Duty to her Colonies and Subject Races. By Tueornitus E. S. 
Scuores, M.D., Brux., Licentiate of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh. 

In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE UNPUBLISHED LECENDS OF VIRGIL. Gleaned 


chiefly from Oral Narration. By Cuar_tes GopFrey LELANp (Hans Breitmann), 
Author’of ‘* Legends of Florence.” 


In crown $vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS; or Wrinkles for the Road 


and Rail. A wade mecum for the Young, the Middle-Aged, and the Old. By 
MacCartuy O’ Moore. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


CHARLES WAVENDON, and Others. By C. Brunt. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES, By Bessie Revxoups. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


MALCOLM ROSS: 2 Romance. By ALexanper Craip, 


F.S.A., Author of ‘“‘ America and the Americans,” &c. Kc. 


In fcp. 8vo. paper cover, price 6d. 


A DIALOGUE ON THE ARTIST’S IDEA. By 


Mawnzont, Author of “‘ Promesse Spose.” Paraphrased from the Italian by 
Rev. J. A. Dewe. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Iaternoster Row, London, E.C. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby ie commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 


4s. each. ILLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLoMeW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and Its Beacons, 





The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and 8t. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwiihell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good,."—Academy, 
* The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfool Daily Post. 


Enlarged edition, 68.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON “1°, 5suzons. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A, 
1s. THe HorTets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Uangolion: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


The Railway Booksialls and all Bookselitrs, 








ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 
matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘‘ Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘* Romford Hounds,” ; “‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 1825; “Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; ‘ Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘* Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ‘* Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837; 
** Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘* Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Olut-of-print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 
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“*The House of Commons,” by Zhe Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., G.C.S.I.: * The book is intended to serve as a short and easy 
manual for those who may desire to acquire a fundamental, though 
elementary, idea of our representative institution as it is in all its vivid 
reality.” (Long. Pp. 169. 35. 6d.) 

** Ralph Fitch: England’s Pioneer to India and Burma, his Compan- 
ions and Contemporaries, With his Remarkable Narrative Told in his 
own Words,” by J. Horton Ryley, is devoted to the first Englishman who 
published an account ‘‘ of the great resources of India and the Further 
East. . . . The account of the voyage is here presented in full, with one 
small excision, which is duly indicated, for the first time since Hakluyt 
gave it to the world three centuries ago.” (Unwin. Pp. 264. 105. 6¢,) 

** From King Orry to Queen Victoria: a Short and Concise History 
of the Isle of Man,” by Edward Callow, aims at a survey that is ‘* Consti- 
tutional, political, ecclesiastical, legendary and general, compiled from 
the writings of Waldron, Traine, and many others who have written 
voluminously on this subject.” (Elliot Stock. Pp. 234. 55. 87.) 

‘* Paul Kruger : his Life Story,” by Fred. 4. McKenzie, isa biography 
that should be popular, for it tells briefly, impartially, and in simple 
English how the Transvaal President rose to his present honours. There 
are several portraits and illustrations. (Bowden. Pp. 120. 15.) 

‘*Majuba, Bronkerspruit, Ingogo, Laing’s Nek, Krugersdorp,” by 
Hamish Hendry : “It is the intention of this volume to present a concise 
and vivid record of our former fights with the Boers.” The author avoids 
politics and keeps to the subject in hand, The volume is timely, the 
narrative clearly and vividly written. (Richards. [Pp. 173. 2s.) 

**\ History of the British Army,” by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue: 
‘* My design is to write the history of the Army down to the year 1870, 
the two present volumes carrying the story down to the Peace of Paris in 
1763, and two future volumes bringing it forward to the great reforms 
which virtually closed the life of our old Army and opened that of a new.” 
(Macmillan. Pp. 591 and 606. 36s.) 

‘*Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” by P. Avafothin, with a preface by 
George Brandes, who says: ** There is variety and there are dramatic 
catastrophes : life at Court and life in prison, life in the highest Russian 
society, by the side of Emperors and Grand Dukes, and life in poverty, 
with the working proletariat in London and in Switzerland.” (Smith, 
Elder, 2 vols. Pp. 258 and 340. 21s.) 

‘*Lamb and Hazlitt: Further Letters and Records Hitherto Un- 
published,” edited by William Carew Hazlitt, ‘In the autumn of 1898 
a circumstance occurred which placed in my hands a remarkable assem- 
blage of papers illustrative of the lives of Charles Lamb and William 
Hazlitt.” The contents include chapters on ‘* Hazlitt’s School Days,” 
‘* Hazlitt’s Earlier Married Life,” ‘‘A Packet of New Lamb Notes and 
Verses.” (Elkin Mathews. Pp. 148. 45. 6d.) 

‘* History of the Taxes on Knowledge : their Origin and Repeal,” by 
Collet Dobson Collet, with an introduction by George Jacob Holyoake, deals 
with the fight for cheap newspapers and cheap books. ‘The record of 
the deliverance given in this book for the first time—this history of the 
first charter of free literature—will be found entitled to the thanks of 
every writer and student of independent spirit.” (Unwin, 2 vols. 
Pp. 217 and 216. 16s.) 

‘Beatrice D’Este, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497: a Study of the 
Renaissance,” by Ju/ia Cartwright, deals with one of the most interesting 
figures of an important period. The Court of Ludovico Sforza, that em- 
ployed Leonardo and Bramante, |is the background against which this 
representative lady is set. (Dent. Pp. 387. 15s.) 


Art, Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 


‘6 Andrea del Sarto,” by HZ. Gucnness, is the third volume in the new 
** Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture Series.” The little work is 
thorough and accurate, the interpretations always intelligent and often 
illuminative. No more excellent introduction to the Great Florentine 
could be desired. The numerous reproductions add greatly to the value 
of the book. (Bell. Pp. 108, 55.) 

‘** Bohemian|Paris of To-day,” by JV. C. Aforrow, written from notes 
by Edouard Coucuel. According to the introduction this volume is 
designed ‘‘ to show the life of the students in the Paris of to-day.” It 
accomplishes its mission. The illustrations, over a hundred in number, 
are by Edouard Coucuel, and very lively. (Chatto & Windus. Tp. 
322. Os.) 

“Study and Stage,” by IViliiam Archer. Mr. Archer on “ Ms. 
Bernard Shaw’s Plays,” ‘*Mr. Henley’s Poems,” ‘Mr. George 
Wyndham’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Poems,’” ‘‘ Mr. Gissing,”’ various recent 
dramatic productions, and sundry other matters. Several of the articles 
are reprinted from the JWorld, the Daily Chronicle, the Academy’, and 
The Outlook, (Richards. Pp. 246. 5s.) 

[Continued on page 522. 
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ESSRS. G6. ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, By G. Baryerr Suitn, 


Author of ‘‘ History of the English Parliament,” ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ 


Vol. IL—WELLINGTON, GARIBALDI, GORDON, GRANT. 
Large crown 8vo. well Illustrated. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE DREGS OF WRATH. By Watter E. Grogan, Author of “The Adventures 


of a War Correspondent.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


PHIL OF THE HEATH. 


By Haroitp Cuip. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FICTION. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 
THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. By 


C.J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


“' Never has a hero won the heart of the public so spontaneously as this fire-eating 
little sailor whose name has become as familiar and as typical as Dickens's Captain 
Cuttle........ Those who have read his early adventures will need no recommendation 
to follow his further career ; those who have not we strongly advise to repair the 
omission at once. What Lord Kitchener is in history Captain Kettle is in fiction—the 
man of the year.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth, uniform with first volume, price 6s. 


of the most talked-of works of fiction issued during the autumn season. Unlike some 
fictional heroes whose names have become world-renowned, Captain Kettle’s personality 
does not entirely dwarf those in his immediate vicinity ; other characters there are to be 
found connected with his life history who are quite. worth making acquaintance with. 
Perhaps the best description of the famous seafaver is the pithy comment of one of the 
characters that ‘there is more man to the cubic inch about him than anyone else I have 


“ This delightful volume is likely to be not only one of the most read, but also one | come across for a very long while.’ ”"— /Vordd. 


SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT. 
SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT. 


SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT. 


By Max Pemserton, Author of “ The Phantom 


Army,” ‘‘ Queen of the Jesters," &c. &c. With 24 Full-page Illustrations by Harold Piffard. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


“ The book gives a vivid picture of Venice at the dawn of the eighteenth century. 
The scenes are full of colour and remind us of the wonderful paintings of Gentile 
Bellini in the Academia. Everyone who has seen Venice, and everyone who longs to 
see it, will delight in Mr. Pemberton’s stories." —British Weekly. 


MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION. 
MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION. 


MR JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION, and other Stories. 


“* The dramatic element, of course, is uppermost in all the tales, and it need_hardly 
be added that the workmanship i is well above ithe average throughout. Many illustra- 


| tions make the volume additionally attractive." —Pudlishers Circular. 


By Bret Harte, 


Author of ‘‘ Stories in Light and Shadow,” ‘‘ Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


“Jack Hamlin is the best trump in a well-stocked hand of captivating characters. 
In the graphic word-sketch ~a mere psychological study outlined with the touch of a 
master— which gives its title to Mr. Harte’s latest collection of ‘ racontars,’ Hamlin is 
again the central and commanding figure, his splendid physical and intellectual vigour 
offering a fine contrast to the uncouth dulness of the man and feeble frivolity of the 


HERONFORD. 
HERONFORD. 


woman whom he audaciously extricates from a connubial misunderstanding that had 
threatened to wreck the happiness of both their lives. The remainirg stories of the 
series, seven in number, display all the most engaging characteristics of Mr, Harte’s 
best fictional work.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


HERONFORD. By S. R. Ketcutiey, Author of “ The Silver Cross” &c. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, price 6s. 


“Mr. Keightley has a real gift for telling an exciting tale smoothl and brightly, and has always sufficient humour to avoid the melodramatic, and enough to create a really 
delightful character like the asthetic smuggler, Captain Claude. eronford ’ can be recommended.”—Sfeaker. 
“ It is in action and colour effects that Dr. Keightley shows the master hand, and he gives here some work as fine as any that has appeared since Stevenson.’ 


poll e Advertiser. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE RED MEN OF DUSK. By 


ny Fennemore, Author of “ The Custom of the Country” &c. Illustrated 
y Lawson Wood. ” Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


CUPID’S PUPILS. From Courtship 


to Honeymoon. By One who has assisted at Ten Thousand Three Hundred 
Mz arriages and given away Eleven Hundred and Twenty Brides. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

This book is not a work of fiction, drawn from the imagination, but a record of 
realities that passed under the notice of the writer. Few persons have been favoured 
with such ample o )pportunities of witnessing the peculiar eccentricities imported into the 
marriage ceremony and its accessories by nervous and un lettered individuals. The 
— of those about to enter the holy bonds furnish both amusing and interesting 

ading, 





A MAID OF THE MOOR. By 


Mrs. M. E. Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of a Grouse Moor” &e. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A BROKEN PROMISE. By Voter 


Whyte. Crown Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Over 310,000 Copies of this Book have been Sold. 


DAVID: HARUM: a Story of American 


Life. By Epwarp Noyes Westcotr. Crown 8vo. cloth, price és. 








C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltp., 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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J, NISBET & CO,’S LIST, 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 1814-1871. 


By Botton Kine, M.A. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
** We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be ¢Ae history of the Italian 
movement.” —Sfectator. . ‘ 
“* The only adequate political history during the present century in the English or 
perhaps in any language.” —Sfeaker. 


J. H. FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. Edited 


by G. Festinc. Demy 8vo. ros, net. 


‘A most delightful and valuable book.” —Manchester Guardian. 
** As entertaining as it is ably and tastefully compiled.”—G/asgow Herald. 
“A delightful book........ very entertaining and valuable.”— World. 








THE LATEST LIFE OF CROMWELL. 
OLIVER CROMWELL: « Personal Study. By 
ARTHUR Paterson. Demy 8vo. with Portraits, ros. net. [Now ready. 


“An interesting and valuable historical biography.”— Scotsman. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Fevtx Moscuetes. New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. 6s. 
“A decidedly entertaining book.” —7imes. . : 
** Charmingly written........ delightfully characteristic and singularly interesting.” 
Truth. 








DANTON. By Hare Be toc, B.A. 


Demy 8vo. 16s, 


** Mr. Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be easy to dis- 
place it.” —Scotsman. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. By Maxrin 


5. Hume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 





“In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley.” —Sfectator. 


J. NISBET & CO., LTp., 21 Berners Street, W. 





250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Appeal to loyal sons of the Church of England and dutiful subjects of 
the Queen. 

In COMMEMORATION of this 250th Anniversary of the Death of the 
King, who by laying down his life preserved for us Episcopacy and the 
Book of Common Prayer, it is proposed to refit for public worship the now 
disused Parish Church within the Castle of Carisbrooke, where the King was 
imprisoned while expecting a violent death. The work has the approval of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg, Governor of the Isle 
of Wight, and of several eminent Churchmen, Bishops, and Noblemen. 
Her Majesty's Office of Works have given their sanction to the plan, 
and require that the sum of £1,000 be raised before any work of repair 
be taken in hand. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Lord Bishop of Southwark, Chairman 
of the Committee, Dartmouth House, Blackheath, S.E., or to Dr. 
Wickham Legg, Hon. Secretary, 47 Green Street, W., or to Edward 
Almack, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer, 99 Gresham Street, E.C., or to 
the Bankers of the Memorial, Messrs. Hoares, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Ciaims Pain, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £38,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000, 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
Annual Ineome (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
195 Piccadilly 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 
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‘Vagrant Verses,” by Rosa Mulholland, are tuneful and pretty,-and 
should be set to music for the drawing-room. From ‘* My Blackbird” ;— 


** In the sycamore tree, in the sycamore tree, 
There is a blackbird that sings to me ; 
Sweet is his note as the rose in June, 


Quainter than any old poet’s rune.” &c., &e. 
(Elkin Mathews. Pp. 155. 35. 6d.) 
Fiction 


** A Kiss for a Kingdom,” by Bernard Hamilton. The kiss will be 
found in the last chapter. In front of it there is a really rattling story, 
*©A Chat with a Devil,” ‘*The Conspirators,” ‘The Battle of the 
Future,” and ‘ King Jones the First” are some of the chapter headings, 
(Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 366. 6s.) 

‘*Charming Miss Kyrle,” by J/ina Sandeman: ‘* This novel ig 
dedicated to my critics of the past, present, and future, kind or unkind, 
wise or otherwise.” Thanks! Contains some rather clever character. 
drawing, tempered with a good deal of lumpy love-making. (Long. Pp, 
304. 6s.) 

‘*A Maid of the Moor,” by MZ. Z. Stevenson, opens uncommonly well 
with a scene between a young lady and a young gentleman thrown 
together during a stay at the same hotel. This dialogue is so good 
that one may expect a particularly clever story to follow. (Pearson. 
Pp. 348. 6s.) 

**The Parson’s Daughter: her early Recollections, and how Mr, 
Romney Painted Her,” by Zmma Marshall, is the fictitious autobiography 
of the original of a famous portrait, and is written with that charm and 
feeling for the perfume of a period which the author has so frequently 
brought to bear on similar themes. (Seeley. Pp. 353. 6s.) 

“The Laird’s Wooing: a Romance of Deeside” begins well with 
‘* Guid save us ; sicanight ! I hope yer father willnae stay ower lang wi the 
sheep, for the day’s short noo, an’ the nicht’ll be dreedfu’ dark.” The 
story is a good one, and is written with winning earnestness, (Unwin, 
Pp. 245. 6s.) 

**The Enchanter,” by U. LZ. Si/derrad, seems a curiously original 
book, exceptionally well conceived and written. The chief character isa 
youth whose impish boyhood is described with fitting humour. The 
descendant of astrologers, he himself shows an early turn for inquiry, and 
ends as a distinguished man of science. (Macmillan. Pp. 389. 6s.) 

‘*¥ragments,” by Pet7te, is a strange little book, a medley of pas- 
sionate fancies and extracts in the ‘‘ Tristan” key, and very well and 
sincerely written. (Smithers, Pp. 100. 35. 6d.) 

‘‘ The Lion and the Unicorn,” by Richard Harding Davis, takes its 
title from an Anglo-American story in the author’s best vein. There are 
other equally well written stories further on. A fine taste for detail anda 
pretty knack of playing on the young person’s generous sympathies dis- 
tinguish this elegant collection of short stories. (Heinemann. Pop, 315. 


6s.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


Tue books of the moment are South African, and here and there a 
novel, such as ‘* Red Pottage.” Such a book of travel as Messrs. Pearson 
publish next Saturday is sure of a welcome. It is ‘‘ Pictures of Travel, 
Sport, and Adventure,” by George Lacey, well known in South African 
journalism as ‘‘ The Old Pioneer.” Mr. Lacey has travelled far and wide 
in Africa and New Zealand ; indeed, he tells us in the preface to this new 
volume that, without including daily hunting from a camp of any duration, 
he has journeyed no fewer than 19,000 miles by sea, rail, waggon, horse- 
back, and on foot. 

For some time past Mr. Wal Paget has been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a series of new and original illustrations for the new edition of 
R. L. Stevenson’s ** Treasure Island,” which Messrs. Cassell will shortly 
publish. 

«© A Memoir of Father Reece,” the old Methodist minister (who was 
twice President of the Conference), has been written by Mr. R. Denny 
Urlin, the author of the S.P.C.K. Life of Wesley.” It will be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock, with three contemporary portraits. 

Mr, W. G. Morrow, the author of ‘The Ape, the Idiot, and Other 
People,” has written a novel of some length, of which, under the title “A 
Man: his Mark,” the A/orning Leader will commence publication on 
Monday next. 

The publishers of the British Weekly have made arrangements whereby 
readers of the paper can obtain Tissot’s world-famous ** Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ ” at half the original price, and on terms which, for the first 
time, bring it within the reach of everyone. 


XUM 
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Adopted by the Government of the United States. 


THE COLT GUN. 
Used with great effect in the Campaign against Spain. 





Taken by two British Regiments to South Africa, together with a Dundonald Galloping Gun Carriage. 


HE COLT GUN AND CARRIAGE COMPANY, LTD. 


(Automatic Quick-Firing Gun and Galloping Gun Carriage.) 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898. 


CAPITAL—<£500,000, in 500,000 SHARES of £1 EACH. 





The Lancashire Finance Association, Limited, 


Invite Subscriptions for 250,000 Shares, part of an Issue of £350,000. Payable: 2s. on Application; 8s. on 
Allotment; 5s. 30th November; 5s. 15th December. 





The List will be CLOSED on or before Wednesday, the 22nd November instant, at 4 p.m. for both Town and Country, 


DIRECTORS. 
The EARL OF WESTMORLAND. 
General Sir SEYMOUR BLANE, Bart., C.D. 
Admiral LEICESTER KEPPEL. 
W. WATSON RUTHERFORD, Esq. 
H.H. PRINCE VICTOR DULEEP SINGH. 
Captain P. J. ZIGOMALA, 


EXPERT ADVISOREB. 


Colonel W. F. NUTHALL, late Inspector of the Army Ordnance Department. 
JOHN RIGBY, Esq., M.A., late Superintendent of the Royal Small Arms Factory, 


Enfield. 
BANKERS. 
THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, Limited, 52 Cornhill, London, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, and other Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
For the Company—Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., Craig's Court, Charing Cross, 
London. 


For the Vendors—Messrs. DAVIDSON & MORRISS, 40 and 42 Queen Victoria 
Street, London. 





CONSULTING PATENT EXPERTS. 


Messrs. ABEL & IMRAY, Chartered Patent Agents, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, London. 


AUDITORS. 

Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London. 
BROKERS. 

Lonpon—Messrs. READ & BRIGSTOCK, 5 Austin Friars, London, E.C., and Stock 


Exchange. 

Liverpoo.—Messrs. A. M. MCCULLOCH & CO., 7 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, and 
Stock Exchange. 

MANCHESTER—Messrs. MURRAY, WATTS & BYTHELL, 4 Chapel Walks, Man- 
chester, and Stock Exchange. 

Giascow—Messrs. OUTRAM & HAMILTON, 82 West Nile Street, Glasgow, and 
Stock Exchange. 

Leeps—Messrs. JOHN REDMAYNE & CO., 79 Albion Street, Leeds, and Stock 


Exchange. 
SECRETARY.—W. H. FERNIE. 


OFFICES. 
34 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
41 CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


“ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company has been formed to acquire the patent rights in respect of the Colt 
Automatic Gun for Great Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, Spain, and Austria, 
with the benefit of agreements entered into on behalf of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, U.S.A., granting the sole and exclusive right for 
14 years from the 3rd July, 1895, of manufacturing firearms and guns in accordance 
with any of the aforesaid patents, or with any other patents for improvements thereof, 
and of selling the same in all countries of the world, except the continent of America 
(other than Canada), China, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine and Sandwich 
Islands, the Company binding itself not to make or sell such firearms or guns during 
that period for export to Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippine and Sandwich Islands, and 
never to make or sell such firearms or guns for export to Central America, South America, 
Mexico, or China. Also to acquire the Earl of Dundonald’s patents for gun and ammuni- 
tion carriages (known as the Dundonald Gun Carriage and Ammunition Cart) together 
with his Lordship’s patents auxiliary thereto, which as to the principal patents include 
those taken out for Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, the United 
States, Canada, Hungary, Italy, and other foreign countries. The patents thus to be 
acquired are 52 in number. Also to carry on the business of manufacturers of automatic 
machine guns, gun carriages, mountings, and all other appliances connected therewith. 

At a recent demonstration of the Colt Gun, held under service conditions at Runny- 
mede, in the presence of Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G , Field- 
Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, G.C.B., &c., and many other distinguished officers and 
gentlemen, it was demonstrated that the Colt Gun is unequalled for the rapidity and 
ease with which it can be handled, and that it combines remarkable accuracy, durability, 
simplicity, and convenience, excelling any gun of its class. 

The Colt Automatic Gun was adopted by the United States Government after a series 
of exhaustive trials at Washington, extending over many months, with the Gatling, 
Hotchkiss, Maxim, Accles, and other Machine Guns, and it was_ used by the United 
States Navy on board several of its vessels during the late war with Spain with great 
success, and more recently has been used with equally great success in the Philippines, 
its extraordinary powers during the course of these operations having been universally 
recognised. The high standard of perfection, which attaches to all weapons emanating 
from the Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, which possesses a world-wide 
reputation, is one of the greatest guarantees for the excellence of the Colt Gun, 


Advantages claimed for THE COLT GUN. 
No perceptible recoil. Light Weight—4o lbs. 
Extraordinary simplicity. Water Jacket unnecessary. 
Small number of parts. Strength and durability of mechanism. 
sires 480 shots per minute or more, according to escape of gas allowed. 
Principle applicable to Automatic Guns of larger calibre. 
Jarrel and Breech mechanism capable of withstanding heavier charges of nitro-powder 
_than any used for small arms. 
If owing to defective ammunition a stoppage occurs, it can be at once rectified by the 
- operator and firing continued with only a momentary delay. 
The Gun is less exposed to injury from an enemy's fire than guns having a Water Jacket. 
The Barrel especially is hardly capable of injury in this way. 


The Earl of Dundonald’s Patent Gun Carriage, specially adapted for the Colt Auto- 
matic Gun, is believed to be lighter, more handy, and in every way superior to any 








Carriage hitherto available. By use of this carriage a machine gun can be brought into 
action by Cavalry or Infantry in a fraction of the time at present necessary. This 
Carriage, as well as the Ammunition Cart, has been very favourably viewed by practical 


soldiers. 
Advantages claimed for the DUNDONALD CARRIAGE, 


Carriage unequalled for lightness, strength, and simplicity. 

Can be readily attached to any cavalry saddle. 

Instantaneous unlimbering for action, owing to patent action and method of attachment. 
Carries a large number of rounds in feed boxes on a revolving drum ready for instant 


use. 

A steady platform for firing, hence accuracy of aim. 

All round fire. 

Lightness, so that one horse can draw the carriage at a gallop. 

Lightness and suitability for traction by man power when not limbered up. 

A gun carriage that, so long as one man were left efficient, would enable that man still 
to render efficient service either in the attack or defence. 

A gun carriage that would for practical purposes carry a sufficiency of ammunition. 


Before the Colt patents were acquired by the Vendors the Gun was submitted to two 
of the leading experts on Machine Guns in England—namely, Mr. John Rigby, M.A., 
formerly Superintendent of the Royal Arms and Machine Gun Factory, Enfield 
Leck, and Colonel Nuthall, late Inspector of the Army Ordnance Department. Com- 
plete copies of their reports accompany this Prospectus. These gentlemen have since 
consented to place their valuable services at the Company’s disposal. 

The opinion of Colonel W. F. Nuthall, of Mr. W. R. Bousfield, Q.C., M.P., and of 
Messrs. Abel & Imray, obtained by the Vendors with reference to the patents, can be 
seen at the Offices of the Company. 

The market for Automatic Guns, Gun Carriages, and Ammunition Carts, is a con- 
stantly increasing one. The principle of this Gun is applicable to Guns of a larger 
calibre, an advantage that opens for it a vast field of adoption. 

The Directors do not propose to be fettered with a costly establishment for manu- 
facturing the heavier portions of the Gun, which can be readily manufactured by 
different makers, and it is therefore proposed at first only to establish a Fitting Shop, 
where the parts of the Gun may be put together and thoroughly finished. In this 
manner great economy can be exercised, and a much larger number of Guns turned 
out. The Dundonald Carriage and Ammunition Cart can also be made in similar 
manner. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the Form accompanying the Prospectus, 
and forwarded with the amount of the deposit to the Bankers of the Company. Where 
no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where the number of 
Shares allotted is less than the number applied for the surplus deposit will be credited 
in reduction of the amount payable on allotment or on further instalments. 

Failure to pay an instalment on the due date will render all previous payments liable 
to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Company, or from the Bankers, Brokers, or 
Solicitors. Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and the original 
Contracts, Letters, and Reports above referred to, may be seen at the Offices of the 
Solicitors. 

Lonvon ; 16 November, 1899. 
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From MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Mr. MURRAY published last Tuesday a Book of Travel of the 


highest political and commercial interest, entitled THE ¥Y ANG-TZE 


VALLEY AND BEYOND, 42 cccount of Journeys in 
Western and Central China, especially in the Province of Sze-Chuan and 


among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. Dediated by permission to 
the Marquess of Salsbury, K.G. By Mrs. BISHOP (Isabella L. Bird), 
F.R.G.S. With Map and numerous _LMustrations. Sve. £1 1s. net. 


A NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 1840-1856. With 


Notes by Mr. F. S. AkNot. Containing many New Illustrations and Two Maps—one of South Afriea at the Present Time. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘The present moment is certainly well chosen for the reissue of this book, which is of permanent value as well as of absorbing interest." —Alanchester Guardian, 
‘** We gladly welcome a new edition of Dr. Livingstone's famous book—a book which will never lose its interest."— Westminster Gazette. 
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FOUR THOUSAND COPIES SUBSCRIBED. | | A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE: the 

TREK, AND THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUTH | Origin and Early History of our Dealings with the Boer Republic, 

AFRICAN REPUBLICS. By the late Hon. Henry CLoere, By JoHN MARTINEAU. Extracted from the Life of Sir Bartle Frere. 

LL.D., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for Natal, 1843-44. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 
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